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COURT ROYAL. 


A STORY OF CROSS CURRENTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HERRING,’ ‘ MEHALAH,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE EMS WATER. | 


OANNA was unable to sleep 
that night. The champagne 
had excited her brain, and 
she lay watchful under the 
counter in the shop, tossing 
on the sack of shavings. The 
night was cold, so she had 
thrown a military greatcoat 
over her, and a black rug 
across her feet. She mused 
on what had taken place— 
the wonder in the eyes of the 
young man when he saw her 
in the silk attire, the interest 
she had awakened in him 
by her conversation and her 
good looks. She had a cool 
head, and was able to weigh 

the value of his admiration. She had measured the man. She 

knew him to be amiable, with fair abilities, but shallow. He was 

good-natured and weak. He had promised to return, but she 

placed no reliance on his promises. If he had nothing better to 
VOL. V.—NO. 25, N. 8. 1 
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amuse him, he would come, not otherwise. But though she was 
aware that his liking for her was not deep, easy to be effaced, she 
was pleased with having aroused a transient fancy. A light had 
flashed into her dull life. She was unaccustomed to amusement of 
any sort. She had not associated with the children of the Barbican, 
nor shared in their games, Her master’s unpopularity had affected 
her; the exigencies of his service had cut her off from social 
pleasures. 

She had spoken to Mr. Cheek with force and freedom on the 
distinction between the lots of rich and poor. She had spoken 
more strongly than she felt. Her ideas formulated on her tongue 
as she spoke. She had no sympathy with the poor; they were the 
proper prey of a usurer. That they brought wretchedness on 
themselves by their own recklessness, improvidence, and idleness, 
she knew very well. She took advantage of their necessities 
without compunction. But she felt keenly her own condition 
and her powerlessness to escape from it. The enigmas of life, that 
lie unperceived in savagedom, rise into prominence with civilisa- 
tion, and as culture advances become more perplexing and in- 
soluble. 

Joanna sat up under the counter. Lazarus was asleep. She 
could hear his snoring. He was a noisy sleeper, and though his 
door was shut and locked, his nasal trumpetings were audible ‘in 
the shop, and annoyed the girl. On the counter above her was a 
tin case containing a ball of twine; the end of the twine hung 
down over the edge, and as she tossed on her sack touched and 
tickled her face. She laid hold of the end of string and threw it 
up, but it fell back on her face. Then she began to pull at it, 
and unwind the ball, and rewind on her fingers. The ball seemed 
interminable. She was engaged on it half an hour, running the 
twine out and rolling it again. She did it for a distraction, and 
as she did it the thought came on her that it was thus with her 
life; she was drawing out yard after yard of existence, all alike, 
with a knot here and there, all much the same, and then, suddenly 
—there was anend. It mattered nothing when the end came, 
the entire string was so utterly uninteresting. 

As sleep would not come to her, she shook off the rug and 
crawled from her bed. The night was cold, @nd she was partially 
undressed. Therefore she drew on the military greatcoat. Thus 
attired, in her stocking soles, she stole out of the shop to the 
stairs. She had a favourite retreat on the roof, where she could 
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be quiet and think. There she had a few pots of flowers and a 
little stool. Perhaps the night air would bring drowsiness to her 
lids. A problem was perplexing her restless mind; she could not 
sleep with that unsolved. The problem was this: Why were 
artisans and domestic servants dissatisfied, and why were shop- 
keepers content with their lot? All were workers alike. Lazarus 
worked harder than most day labourers; the man at the ham and 
pork shop worked like a slave, so did the greengrocer, so did the 
paperhanger next door but one. These were cheery folk, and did 
not grumble at their condition. It was otherwise with the 
journeyman plumber, and carpenter, and the factory hand, and 
the maid-of-all-work. These were impatient of their position and 
hated their labour. 

Joanna traversed the storerooms. The gas-lamp in the street 
threw in sufficient light for her to see the furniture, and to thread 
her way without touching and upsetting anything. Had the lamp 
indeed been extinguished she would have found her way noise- 
lessly about those rooms, and brought from them whatever was 
required. She went to the window, and looked across the way at 
the ruin of the house that had been consumed the night before. 
Every pane of glass was broken ; the entire roof had fallen in. 
Then Joanna went into the room from which the carpets had been 
removed to protect the roof, and which still covered it. Here 
alone was an empty space. Joanna cast off the thick coat, and 
sprang lightly into the middle, stood on tiptoe and threw about 
her arms and twirled as she had seen in pictures of ballet- 
dancers. Then she hummed to herself a waltz of Strauss, and 
began to dance, with fantastic gesture, the step she had acquired 
that evening from Charles Cheek. 

Presently, fearing lest her tread should disturb the Jew, she 
reinvested herself in the long grey overcoat, and ascended the 
ladder to the roof. 

The cold air made her shiver, but it was fresh after the close, 
dust-laden atmosphere of the house. The stars were burning 
brightly overhead. 

She looked at her plants; several of the pots were knocked 
down. One was broken, and the earth had fallen from the roots. 
She had the ball of twine in the pocket of the coat, and she took 
from it sufficient to bind together the broken sherds. She cut 
the string with her teeth ; then she put in the earth again. The 
geranium in the spoutless teapot must come in, and sleep for the 
1—2 
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winter. The fuchsia must have fresh earth about the roots ; the 
Guernsey lily needed to be divided. All this would have to 
be done by daylight on the morrow. Then she took up a pot in 
which was heather, a little heather in peat she had taken up wild 
and carried home on one rare occasion when she had been in the 
country fora holiday, on Roborough Down. She loved the heather 
above every flower she had, yet it was sickly in confinement. 
Perhaps it was cold up there on the slates. So she took the 
pot in her arms, seated herself, hugging it, with the greatcoat 
wrapped round her and the heather, and began to think. She 
could not see into the streets from where she sat, as the parapet 
cut them off, but she saw the yellow haze that hung over Plymouth, 
the reflection of the lights in the fine vapour that overarched it. 
The taverns were shut ; no drunken men were about the Barbican. 
The outline of the citadel stood dark above the harbour. She 
could see the lighthouse at the pier-head, and far out, reflected in 
the quivering water, the spark of Mount Batten light. Joanna: 
thought first of her flowers, and then, last of all, of the problem 
she had climbed to the roof to solve: Why did the labouring 
class hate work, and the trading class love it greedily? The girls 
from the country streamed into Plymouth, because they had been 
taught to read and write—to read novels and write love-letters— 
and therefore counted themselves superior to feeding pigs and 
making butter. They went into: service, and when they found 
that there they were expected to dust chairs and wash up break- 
fast things they went on the streets. That was an everyday 
story. They fled work because work was hateful. The young 
men poured into town from the country to escape the plough and 
the spade, and when they found that they were expected to work 
at a trade, they earned their bread with resentment at their hearts, 
because prava mnecessitas insisted on labour; and they blas- 
phemed God and dreamed of upsetting the social order because 
forced to work. Why was this? The moment, however, that the 
parlour-maid became a married woman and had a home to care 
for, she toiled without grudging time or labour. The moment the 
artisan opened a shop and worked for himself, he was reconciled 
with Providence and the social system. Whywas this? Uncon- 
sciously, Joanna had struck the solution. Content came when 
man or woman worked for self. Discontent was consequent on 
working for others. ‘This is it,’ she exclaimed ; ‘ to be happy and 
good one must care only for self, and not a brass farthing for 
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anyone besides.’ That was Joanna’s philosophy of life, hammered 
out of her experience and observation. 

Having arrived at this conclusion she stood up: ‘I am cold,’ 
she said, ‘so is the pot of heath. We must goin.’ Then she 
stole downstairs. 

Joanna descended very softly, lest she should rouse Lazarus. 
She listened on the stair for his snore. If that were inaudible, it 
would behove her to walk warily. He might be lurking in a 
corner or behind a door, ready to leap forth with his stick and 
batter her. No—she did not hear it. She put foot after foot 
before her most cautiously, listening and peering about her in the. 
dark. Then—she heard a sound, an unusual sound, which made 
her heart stand still; she stood with poised foot and uplifted 
hand to her ear. 

The sound came from the back kitchen, and simultaneously 
she heard the choking snort of Mr. Lazarus in his bedroom. 

She crept so noiselessly down the last steps that she would 
not have scared a mouse, and craned her neck to see who or what 
was in the back kitchen. In that back kitchen was a low, syuare 
window over the sink. Her eyes were sufficiently accustomed to 
the dark for her to see that the window was obscured by a dark 
body. She made out that the sash had been thrown up, and that 
a man was crawling in at the narrow opening. She saw also, 
by a feeble glimmer, that a second man stood in the outer kitchen, 
holding a dark lantern, waiting for his fellow to enter as he had 
come in. 

Joanna did not scream. Her lungs were more powerful than 
when, as a child, her mother had commended her powers of 
screaming. She knew that if she set up an alarm the first impulse 
of the burglar would be to stop her voice, and that he would have 
no scruples as to the manner in which he attained his object. 
Joanna had matches within reach, but she did not strike a light. 
She was too wise to expose herself to observation. She preferred 
observing unseen. She considered what she had better do, and, 
having rapidly determined, proceeded to take her course with 
celerity, cireumspection, and silence. She stepped, unobserved, 
from the stair into the passage leading to the chamber of her 
master and to the shop. She was sure that the burglars would 
not ascend to the storerooms, to burden themselves with sets of 
bedroom crockery or chests of drawers. They would look for 
what was most valuable in the smallest portable form, money and 
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jewels and plate; and all these were in the bedroom of Lazarus. 
This was the point of attack that must be defended. 

Now the thought crossed the mind of Joanna that she might 
slip into the shop, close the door between and open the shop door, 
run into the street and give the alarm; but her blood was up. 
She was a brave girl, she was also a girl quickly roused to anger, 
and she was now, not afraid, but furious. If men had dared to 
break into her master’s house, she was determined they should not 
leave it without a lasting lesson not to do so again, at least while 
she was there to protect it. 

Joanna was unprovided with firearms. Lazarus had a revolver 
in his room, always loaded; but he took time to rouse, being a 
heavy sleeper. Against the wall ranged in the passage were the 
bottles of Ems water. Above, on. nails hung a large locked 
saw. She took it down, and removed the wooden cover to the 
teeth. Then she crouched on the ground, waiting, watching 
like a terrier at a rat-hole. Her eyes were on the back kitchen 
door. 

Presently she saw the faint light of the closed lantern in the 
front kitchen, and heard the fall of bare feet on the floor. She 
raised her arm with deliberation, with eyes. riveted on her object, 
and flung a bottle of Ems water, not under hand, as a girl 
casts, but as a boy hurls. A gasp, a crash, and a smothered 
ery! The lantern fell on the kitchen floor. At once Joanna 
glided forward, secured the lantern, and retired whence she had 
crept, and covered the light with her coat. The kitchen was dark 
as pitch. She heard a spluttering and grumbling, then a whispered 
query from the second burglar—what was the matter? where was 
the light? Suddenly she sent a ray across the space ; it fell on a 
face with staring eyes, a coarse ragged beard, and a great cut 
across the brow from which blood was running. That was all. 
With a click the lantern was closed, the light cut off, and with 
level directness another bottle struck the same mark. 

Then came a scuffle, a cry, and curses. She listened, holding 
the light under the flap of her greatcoat, and did not stir till she 
was sure that the burglars, hurt, frightened, bewildered, were 
scrambling back through the outer kitchen, one falling over or 
clinging to the other. Then, once again, she sent a beam of light 
upon them. She let it travel from one to the other. She marked 
both faces. One man had his hand to his head, and hand and 
face were smeared with blood. Again she flung a bottle, and the 
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man went down. Then she retired to the shop and put on her 
shoes. She drew on her shoes because the floor of the kitchen 
was strewn with broken bottles, and she did not choose to cut 
her feet. Then she took the saw and pursued the burglars. 
One was already through the window over the sink, the other was 
making his way through. With that generosity which is found 


even among criminals, the uninjured burglar had helped his 
wounded companion through before he attempted escape himself. 
Joanna attacked this man with the saw. 

Hitherto the only sounds to which they had given vent were 
muffled cries and groans. Now this second burglar uttered 
screams terrible to hear. 

Presently Lazarus appeared in his nightgown, holding a candle, 
white with fear, with a pistol in his trembling hand. 
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‘ Put down the revolver,’ called Joanna. ‘I’ve done the job 
without you.’ 

‘What is the matter? What is it? - Joanna! O Lord! O- 
Lord! Whose are these horrible shrieks ?’ 

‘He is like to shriek,’ said the girl, wiping her brow with the 
left hand; ‘you'd shriek, I reckon, if sawed at whilst crawling 
through a little window.’ 

‘What are you doing ?’ asked the bewildered, frightened Jew. 

‘ Sawing, I tell you,’ answered the girl. ‘Don’t come forward ; 
you'll cut your feet on the broken bottles. There! we are clear 
of them.’ - 

‘ Clear of what ?” 

Joanna quietly shut the sash of the window over the sink. 

‘I see how it was done,’ she said ; ‘they removed a pane, and 
so got their hands in to turn the hasp.’ 

‘Who, child, who?’ 

‘Burglars, of course. Who else ?’ 

‘ Burglars in my house ?’ 

‘They won’t come again,’ said the girl dryly. ‘Stay where 
you are, and let them get away through the back-yard door. They © 
came over the wall, but neither of them is in a fit condition for 
scrambling now.’ . 

* But, Joanna!’ 

‘When my mother pawned me,’ said the girl, ‘she said I could 
scream enough to scare away robbers. I’m older now. I make 
the robbers scream.” 

So Joanna was false to her philosophy ten minutes after 
having formulated her view of life. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MONOKERATIC PRINCIPLE. 


‘You are a capital girl,’ said Lazarus, ‘and I will not forget what 
you have done. The Ems water was no loss to cry over, as 
the demand for it is slack. Iam grateful, and to show you my 
gratitude I will give sound advice.’ 

‘Advice!’ echoed Joanna contemptuously. ‘That costs no- 
thing. Take mine, and get into your clothes,’ 

‘To be sure I will,’ said the Jew. ‘Whilst I am getting on 
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my garments, do you, Joanna, see that the back-yard is clear, and 
bolt and bar the door. I’ll provide that the sink window is fastened 
up to-morrow. Every downstair window but‘that has iron bars. 


' That, I suppose, was neglected because it looked into the yard. 


How did they get the window open ?’. 

‘Go to your room and get on your clothes, and I'll find out.’ 

‘To be sure. I am shivery, and might catch cold, and be 
forced to send for a doctor. Look here, Joanna; after this affair 
there will be no more sleep to-night for either of us, so I will allow 
you to light the fire. We will sit up and talk matters over till 
daybreak.’ Then he retired to his room, taking the candle with 
him, and locking his door behind him. 

Joanna took the lantern. She examined the window that had 
been entered. The burglars had affixed a diachylum heart-plaster 
to a pane of glass, and cut the pane out. By this means it had 
been removed noiselessly, and was laid outside against the wall, 
unbroken. She found the door in the yard open, as she expected. 
The burglars had come in over the wall, but had escaped by means 


of the door. 


She made all the doors fast, and put a tray before the paneless 
window to exclude the cold. Then she lighted a cheerful fire in 
the stove. By this time Lazarus was clothed and came out of 
his room. 

‘TI think,’ said he, ‘as there is a good fire, we might get the 
Persian carpet down from the roof and dry it. Always kill two 
birds with one stone, if they will stand for it.’ 

Assisted by the Jew, the carpet was brought down and hung 
on a horse in the kitchen. 

Then Lazarus drew his chair to the fire and warmed his palms 
at the blaze. ; 

‘When I consider,’ said he, ‘the deliberation and coolness 
with which you worked off those burglars, all I can say is you 
ought to have been a Jew.’ 

The girl made no reply. It was a matter of indifference to 
her whether she were a Jew or a Gentile. She collected the 
broken stone bottle sherds from the floor and mopped up the slop 
of mineral water. 

‘I have been counting the Ems water,’ said Lazarus; ‘ there 
are but six bottles left.’ 

‘You are not going to make me drink the remainder, are 
you,’ asked Joanna, standing up, ‘to show that you are grateful 
1—5 
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because I saved your house from being burnt and your throat 
from being cut ?’ 

*No, I am not,’ answered Lazarus. 

‘Whatever you do won’t cost you much,’ said Joanna. 

‘Now, don’t say that,’ Lazarus remonstrated, nettled with the 
truth of the observation; ‘I am not bound to do anything for 


’ 


you. 

‘Nor was I bound to save your roof from flames and your 
throat from the knife.’ 

‘ How coarsely you speak!’ said Lazarus. Then he was silent, 
looking into the fire and then at Joanna, with something trembling 
on his tongue, yet doubtful whether to utter it. Probably he 
had resolved not to speak, for he merely said to himself, ‘ Ems 
ain’t bad; but its day is over. Double dahlias one day, single 
next. Such is the world. So the pendulum swings.’ 

Joanna continued her work without a reply. 

‘You are a good girl,’ he added, looking into the fire; ‘ there 
is a splendid future in store for you, only you don’t know it. 
When that does break on you you will cry out, “O Lazarus! O 
Lazarus!” and swoon away for delight.’ 

‘I’d rather have something now,’ said Joanna; ‘the gift of 
a sheet in winter is better than the promise of a blanket in 
summer.’ ate 

‘You are fed, clothed, shod at my expense,’ said the Jew. 
‘Your mind has been formed and your morals moulded by me. 
You have no cause to grumble.’ 

‘Fed on scraps, clothed in rags, and educated to keep your 
accounts,’ muttered the girl. 

‘You are discontented, peevish, and don’t know when you are 
well off.’ 

‘Every man knows the warmth of his own jacket,’ said Joanna. 

‘How I’ve stored your mind with knowledge!’ exclaimed the 
Jew. ‘You know the value of an article as well as I, whether 
furniture, plate, clothing, china. I’ve taught you a lot of useful 
information, summing, bookkeeping.’ 

‘What is the good of striking matches for those who don’t 
want light ?’ asked the girl, syllenly. 

‘What has put you out of temper to-night, Joanna?’ 

‘I have good reason to be in bad humour. What have I done 
for Mr. Cheek that he should give me the silk dress and the 
necklace? Nothing but amuse him for an hour. What have I 
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done for you? Everything. I have saved your house from fire 
and your throat from the razor. What do I get in return? 
Nothing.’ 

‘I am not ungrateful,’ said Lazarus, sériously. ‘ Wait a bit 
longer, my girl, and I will show you that I am not. I cannot 
tell you now what I will do for you, but I will in time. I promise 
you this—you shall have a reward such as you have not dreamed 
to possess. Have I ever failed to keep my word, Joanna? No, 
never ; it don’t pay in business to be shifty about promises. Now 
you have alluded to Mr. Charles Cheek, I wish to speak to you 
about him, and to give you a word of advice.’ 

‘ Which again will cost you nothing,’ threw in the girl. 

‘It is clear to me, Joanna, that Mr. Charles Cheek is interested 
in you. Now, you are no longera child. You have swelled on 
my good fare into a big, handsome girl, not at all of the ordinary 
type. If Mr. Cheek continues to come here, you are the attrac- 
tion. I am well pleased that he should come here, and provide 
beefsteak pie and champagne, and if you behave discreetly all 
is well. He is weak and careless, and you may entangle him in 
a web whilst I suck his blood; but let it be understood between 
us that I will not have you entangled in any thread of his 
spinning—not caught by finger or toe, Joanna. Keep your head 
clear and your heart cool. Be very careful of yourself, not to 
allow the smallest feeling of regard to lodge in your bosom; if 
you do you lose all control over yourself.’ 

‘What is the advantage of offering a wig to one with a head 
of hair?’ asked the girl, contemptuously. ‘I know how to take 
care of myself. Tell me now, who is this Charles Cheek ?’ 

‘ He is the offspring of the Monokeratic principle.’ 

‘Of what ?’ 

‘Of the Monokeratic system of business,’ answered Lazarus. 

‘I do not understand.’ 

‘I will explain to you. Sit down, child, on the other side of 
the fire. Old Joe Cheek—Lord! I knew him well, years ago, 
with a little shop and a long head. He was in Devonport when 
he began, but Devonport wasn’t a sphere for one like him, so he 
moved up country. Not content with a small retail shop, he 
opened a store of combined grocery, haberdashery, stationery, 
hosiery, wines, drugs, and oriental goods, and sold everything for 
ready money. Others have done the same, but not on the Mono- 
keratic system.’ 
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‘ What is that ?’ 

‘Well, he advertised all over England, “ Try Cheek’s Mono- 
keratic system.” ‘ Monokeratic” is a Greek word, and means 
“the unicorn.” Cheek’s system is the unicorn system. That is the 
principle on which he does business and realises a great fortune.’ 

‘ What is the unicorn system ?’ 

‘The system of ready money. Most tradesmen have two 
systems—the cash system and the credit system, and they do 
business on both. Cheek does solely ready-money business.’ 

‘So do others, but they don’t call it by so wonderful a name.’ 

‘ Exactly, and that is why they don’t make it answer so well. 
It is because Cheek calls a simple thing by a sounding name that 
he does a roaring trade. You know nothing, Joanna, worth calling 
knowledge if you do not know this, that English people love 
humbug as Italians love oil and Spaniards love garlic. Nothing 
goes down with them in politics, religion, business, unless it be 
seasoned to rankness with humbug. Mr. Cheek is sufficiently 
man of the world to know that, and sufficiently clever to take 
advantage of it. If old Joe Cheek did as others, and sold for 
tenpence cash what his neighbours sold for a shilling credit, he 
would not have many customers, but he has managed very cleverly. 
Every article is priced at credit value, and when a customer leaves 
his shop he is given a cheque for the discount. He pays full 
credit price as cash, and receives the discount back as a cheque to 
be deducted from his bill when next he purchases at Cheek’s. 
Do you understand? By this means he secures the return of the 
customer, who thinks he must come back and buy something 
more so as to recover the money on his cheque.’ 

‘But if he does not go back ?’ 

‘ Then he forfeits it. He has paid credit price in cash. This 
is the Monokeratic principle of business. You have no idea what 
a fascination the name and the cheque exercise on simple people.’ 

‘But what has this to do with the unicorn ?’ 

‘Nothing whatever. The unicorn has one horn, and Cheek 
one way of doing business. That is the connection of ideas. 
The great charm lies in the word “ Monokeratic,” of the meaning 
of which the purchasers have not the smallest idea.’ 

‘ And he does a good business?’ asked Joanna, interested. 

‘A roaring business. I wish I did one half as good. I lent 
him money when starting; but I knew my man. He slipped out 
of my fingers very quickly.’ 
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‘He must have brains,’ said Joanna with admiration. 

‘ He has indeed.’ 

‘Then Mr. Charles is his son ?’ 

* Yes—without the brains.’ 

‘Is he in the business ?’ 

‘Oh dear no! Charlie is far too fine a gentleman to soil his 
fingers with trade. He can spend money, but cannot make it. 
Old Joe Cheek was very anxious to have his son in the concern. 
His idea was not bad. The old man is a Dissenter and a Radical, 
and he wanted Charlie to be a Churchman and Tory. Then he 
calculated each could milk his own cow. But Charlie had not 
the pluck and energy for it. There is where we Jews have the 
pull over you-Christians. Now and then you have among you a 
man of genius who makes a business, but the son has not his 
ability or perseverance, and lets it fall. With us the faculty of 
business is transmitted hereditarily, like our features; it never 
fails, leaps a generation, dies out.’ 

‘And Mr. Charles—what does he do with his time?’ 

‘Throws it away. Faculties? Throws them away. Money ? 
Throws it away. He has come to me for money, and I have helped 
him. The old man turns rusty at times; but everything must 
go to Charlie in the end, as he is the only son; and then the 
business also will be thrown away.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Joanna, ‘if he be such a fool, he may even 
throw himself away.’ 

Lazarus looked at her in surprise. ‘ You are clever,’ said he, 
‘but not clever enough to manage that. The thing you must 
consider is, to keep yourself secure. I don’t want to lose you as 
I los : 

*‘ Lost what ?’ 

* Rachel.’ 

‘Who ran away with Rachel?’ 

‘Never mind. No one you ever heard of.’ 

‘Where is she now ?’ 

‘I have told you I do not know.’ 

‘Is she alone ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘Is he with her?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said the girl, ‘if the burglar had cut your throat 
to-night, that Rachel would have heard of it, and come and 
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claimed everything—your money, your jewels, your plate—and 
turned me out penniless.’ 

The Jew was startled, and looked at Joanna speechlessly. 

‘You have never been legally divorced ?’ 

‘No. I don’t fling money among lawyers. We are separated 
for ever practically, though perhaps not legally.’ 

‘Then she could take everything you have—or had, supposing 
your throat cut ?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ was his slowly uttered reply, and he rubbed his 
legs before the fire, frowning and studying the coals. 

‘Joanna,’ he said, after consideration of some minutes, which 
she did not interrupt, ‘that shall never be. Rather than that I 
will bequeath everything to you, every stick in the storerooms, 
and crumb in the larder, and farthing in my chest.’ 

‘That is your most sensible course,’ said Joanna; ‘that suits 
me better than stale advice and flat Ems.’ 

‘I will do it,’ said the Jew. ‘I will write to Crudge.’ 

‘I will bring the pen and ink at once.’ 

‘Not now—there is time. I'll do it some time.’ 

‘That will not suit me,’ said Joanna. ‘ What has to be done 
‘must be done on the spot. Do you not see that your interests 
are at stake? You secure me in the shop, ensuring my caring for 
everything as if it were my own, protect yourself against pecula- 
tion by me,’ she laughed mockingly. ‘You tie me to you as a 
faithful servant for ever. I shall no more grumble. I shall be 
active, and on the alert to drive hard bargains. I shall be bound 
to you Monokeratically.’ 

‘What do you mean? How Monokeratically ?’ 

‘ By one principle, the strongest of all—self-interest.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
WANTED, A HOUSEMAID. 


A Few days after the events related in the foregoing chapters, 
Lazarus plunged into the kitchen with the newspaper in his hand, 
in hot excitement. 

‘Joanna!’ he exclaimed, ‘my dear Joanna, put down the 
saucepan at once, and follow me intomyroom. I have something 
very particular to say. Providence is playing into our hands. 
Look at the paper, read that!’ 
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He thrust it towards her. 

‘My hands are wet,’ she said; ‘I cannot take the paper 
without reducing it to pulp. Read what you want me to know; 
I can listen and scour the saucepan.’ 

‘You cannot. I want your close attention. Put down the 
pan. Here, come into my room, away from the distractions of a 
kitchen. Take aseat. I have much to explain to you. Now, at 
last, you may render me valuable service.’ 

‘I have rendered you that for many years. I have recently 
saved your house from fire and your throat ? 

‘Do leave my throat alone; you are continually making allu- 
sions to it which are painful.’ 

Joanna followed him into his room, and wiped her hands on her 
apron. He held the sheet to her, and indicated the lines she was 
to read. The paper was a Plymouth daily newspaper of local 
circulation, widely distributed in the West of England. The 
Jew had indicated the advertisement columns. 

‘Well,’ said Joanna, ‘ this does not concern me. ‘“ Wanted, a 
housemaid, immediately, in a gentleman’s family ; steady, experi- 
enced, not under twenty, a churchwoman ; must have good recom- 
mendations. Wages, 16/. Apply, Mr. C. Worthivale, Court Royal 
Lodge, Kingsbridge.” ’ 

‘It does concern you.’ 

‘Only so far as to show me how little I get working for you. 
I am not going into service elsewhere—no such luck.’ 

‘But I do want you to go into service with the advertiser.’ 

‘What! Leave you?’ 

‘Yes, for three months; then to return.’ 

‘Why so?’ 

‘I will give you my reasons presently.’ 

Joanna looked again at the advertisement with a puzzled face. 

*T am a maid-of-all-work. I am not an experienced house- 
maid, fit to go into a gentleman’s family.’ 

‘That does not matter. There is no mistress—no lady in the 
house to see if you do your work well or badly. Gentlemen do 
not care how they pig.’ 

‘ Steady,’ said Joanna, thoughtfully ; ‘I am steady as the Eddy- 
stone, but I am not more than seventeen, and the advertiser re- 
quires a servant to be over twenty.’ 

‘That does not matter. Gentlemen are no judges of the ages 
of laaies, Besides, you look old for your years.’ 
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‘A churchwoman,’ mused Joanna; ‘I am nothing; I have not 
been to any place of worship except the board-school, and there 
we worshipped the inspector. Howcan I say I am achurchwoman 
when I’ve been neither to church nor chapel ?’ 

‘That does not matter,’ answered the Jew. ‘ It isall a matter 
of sitting and standing. When church does one thing chapel 
does contrary. Go to church for a Sunday or two, and you'll get 
enough scrape of ideas to pass muster.’ 

‘Then, how about references? I do not suppose a character 
from you will count heavy.’ 

‘I do not suppose it will,’ answered the Jew. ‘I'll get Mrs. 
Delany to give you one, the wife of Colonel Delany—a tip-top 
respectable party that.’ 

‘She has never seen me.’ 

‘That don’t matter. I have lent her money.’ 

Presently Lazarus said, ‘Go to the table, Joanna, and we will 
rough out a character for Mrs. Delany to put in form and write 
in her best hand.’ 

Joanna took a pen, dipped it in the ink, and drew a sheet of 
old dirty letter-paper before her. ‘ Go ahead,’ she said, somewhat 
sulkily. 


‘Mrs. Delany presents her compliments to Mr. C. Worthivale, 
and begs to recommend a strong, healthy young woman, who has ~ 
been in her service three years, with whom she would not have 
parted on any consideration had not the girl been called to nurse 
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a dying mother. 

‘No,’ said Joanna, putting down her pen, ‘I will not write 
that.’ 

‘It is as true as the rest.’ 

‘ That is not what I scruple about. I will not have my mother 
mentioned. She may be back any day with my ticket and ten 
shillings.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the Jew, ‘then we will make it “:white swel- 
ling.” No—that won’t do. Say, “ domestic affliction.”’ 

‘Domestic affliction,’ repeated Joanna after her dictator. 

‘“ When released,” continued Lazarus, “Mrs. Delany had 
supplied her place, and could not in conscience dismiss. her new 
housemaid.”’ 

‘Go on,’ said the girl. ‘I have written as far as “ housemaid.”’ 

_ ¢ Full stop after “ maid,”’ said the Jew. ‘ Begin again with a 
capital. ‘Mrs, Delany has always found the girl Joanna steady, 
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conscientious, and hard-working ; very clean, both in her person 
and her work ; and, though young-looking for her age, is turned 
twenty.”’ 

‘ This is the first time you’ve said a good word for me,’ mut- 
tered the girl, ‘and now itis half lies. Shall I add “ eats voraciously 
and grows at a gallop” ?’ 

‘On no account, my dear child. Continue writing from my 
dictation,’ said the Jew; ‘ “‘ Joanna is unable to read or write.”’ 

Joanna laid down her pen. ‘ Why do you say that?’ 

‘Because it is the best recommendation that can be given. 
It isas much as saying that you are a good servant. Besides, 
Mr. C. Worthivale will be less afraid of leaving about letters and 
account-books if he thinks they are unintelligible to you.’ 

‘I have written after your dictation that I cannot write. Is 
that all?’ 

‘Yes, that will suffice. I will take the letter to Mrs. Delany, 
and get her to transcribe and post it—and put the penny stamp 
on also. You are sure of the situation.’ 

‘You have not told me yet why I am to take it.’ 

‘JT will tell you now. Mr. Christopher Worthivale is steward 
to the Duke of Kingsbridge. I have advanced a great deal of 


_ money on the property of the duke—more money than was prudent 


to put in one bag. The estate is so hampered with mortgages, 
and the requirements of the duke are so great, that Court Royal 
must come to the hammer. The family is pretty well in my 
hands. I have the mortgage on the home estate, which is the 
same as a grip on their very heart. Now I want you to ascertain 
for me how matters really stand there. You must pry and 
discover. I want to know when to close the trap on the noble 
duke, and whether I should leave it open a little longer. All 
the requisite information can be had at the steward’s. You will 
have access to his office, and must look at his books. You are 
keen of wit as myself, and cunning at accounts as a banker’s 
clerk.’ 

‘I must give up my dancing lessons for this!’ exclaimed the 
girl, pouting, and disposed to cry. 

‘The dancing lessons! I had forgotten them.’ 

‘I have not; nor Mr. Charles Cheek, and his suppers, and the 
rose silk dress, and the Roman pearls.’ 

‘You shall have the lessons on your return.’ 
‘ By that time Mr. Cheek will have forgotten me.’ 
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‘ That is possible.’ 

‘ But that does not suit me. J will not go.’ 

‘T have my plans, Joanna.’ 

‘ And I have mine, Lazarus.’ 

He looked at her for some minutes, irresolutely. Her brow 
was clouded, her eyes dull; the tears were filling them, and her 
lips quivered. She restrained the fall of the rain with effort. 

‘Joanna, I am sending you where you may observe the 
manners of the gentry. You are sharp enough, and can use your 
knowledge. You must study their habits of action and their 
modes of speech. Some day you may have to assume a position 
in which this knowledge will be of service to you. Remember, 
you are my heiress.’ He opened a locked drawer, and drew forth 
his will. ‘Look! I have kept my word. I have left everything 
to you. Now, in your own interest it behoves you to see after my 
investments at Court Royal. Look well at the place. It may be 
yours some day. Such is the way of the world. That which is at 
the top comes down, and that which is at the bottom mounts. It 
is so in every saucepan, in every stew, and the world is but a boil- 
ing cauldron where the currents cross one another unceasingly.’ 

Joanna’s face flushed, and the tears disappeared from her 
eyes, which waxed bright and eager. ‘I will go,’ she said; ‘I will 
do everything you desire; I will find out everything.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Lazarus, laughing. ‘ Now hunt up the sort 
of clothes you will need to wear, and let me see how you look in 
the rig-out of a respectable, sober-minded, and stupid English 
housemaid.’ 

After a few minutes she returned. 

She had assumed a dark, quiet gown, with a white apron. She 
had brushed back her hair, and put on her a pretty white cap. 

‘Oh ho! on my word!’ exclaimed the Jew. ‘ What sweet 
simplicity! Holloa, my pert Betsy Jane!’ He chucked her under 
the chin insolently. 

Joanna flushed crimson, and, striking him in the chest, sent 
him staggering back, to tumble over a stool and sprawl on the 
ground. 

‘I will do what you bid,’ she said, angrily, ‘ but touch me if 
you dare.’ 

Then the shop-door rang, and Joanna heard a voice calling 
her. She left Lazarus on the floor, rubbing his shin, and went 
into’'the shop. There stood Charles Cheek. 
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‘Well now!’ exclaimed the young man, ‘ this is a transforma- 
tion scene in a pantomime. What is the meaning of this ?’ 

‘Mr. Cheek,’ said Joanna, ‘I have been considering what you 
said to me the other day. Iam going into another element, to 
learn the manners of the gulls. It is a voyage of discovery. I 
know no more of the habits and speech and thoughts of those I 
am going to see than if I were about to visit Esquimaux.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


VENITE. 


On the last day of November Joanna was deposited with her box 
at the gate of Court Royal Lodge. A servant came out, and 
helped her to carry the box round by the back door into the 
house. She was taken to her room, where she rapidly divested 
herself of her travelling clothes and assumed apron and cap. 
The fellow-servant looked critically at her, and said, ‘Oh my! 
how young you be! How many sweethearts have you had? 
Among them a redcoat, I reckon, if you’ve been in Plymouth. I 
should dearly like to have a redcoat. They be beautiful 
creatures.’ . 

‘I have no sweetheart,’ answered Joanna. 

‘Then I reckon you won’t be long without one here. There 
be gamekeepers here and the footmen. But of that another 
time. I tell you this is an easy place. There is no missus. 
There ought to be proper-ly, but the young lady is swallowed up 
by the folks at the Court, so she is never here. All the better for 
us. Master is a good sort of a man—very soft. Lets us have our 
own way, and believes all the crams we tell. As soon as you're 
ready the master ’ll want to see you.’ 

‘T am ready now.’ 

‘ And,’ continued the servant, ‘I’ll bet you a shilling I know 
what he'll say to y’.’ 

‘I never bet. Shillings are too hardly earned to be cast away.’ 

‘I didn’t mean naught, really. I'll tell y’ exactly what master 
‘ll say. He'll begin like the minister in church: “O come, let 
us worship, and fall down.” He always does with every lady who 
comes into service here for the first time. There is his bell. I 
reckon he won’t think you can be old enough, judging by yom 
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looks. I shouldn’t believe you was twenty, if you swore it till 
black in the face.’ 

Joanna was shown into the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Worthivale stood on the mat, with his back to the fire, moving 
his feet uneasily. He disliked an interview with servants, not 
from pride, but from consciousness that he was helpless in their 
hands—a defenceless fort. 

‘Good day,’ he said; ‘ please shut the door. Miss Worthivale 
is not here at present, so I must tell you what you have to do. 
Your name is Joanna?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘And your age is twenty?’ 

‘So I am told, sir. I don’t remember my birth.’ 

‘I suppose not. Of course not. You are highly recommended 
to me. Mrs. Delany is the wife of Colonel Delany, of the Royal 
Engineers, I presume. One cannot make too sure. I turned-up 
the name in the Directory. I understand you have suffered a 
domestic affliction. I see you wear a black gown. I am sorry. 
I hope you have not lost a very near relative—not a father or a 
mother?’ He spoke in a kind, sympathetic tone. 

‘My father is dead, sir,’ she answered, looking down and 
slightly colouring. 

‘Dear me—how sad! and your poor mother is alone in the 
world—a rough world for a fresh-bleeding heart to battle with. 
Have you brothers and sisters?’ 

Joanna answered, in a low voice, ‘ None, sir.’ 

‘It must have been a hard matter for your poor widowed 
mother to make up her mind to part with you. Sad also for you 
to have to leave her in her bereavement and desolation. Well, 
you have the comfort of knowing that a Hand is extended over 
the widow and the fatherless. Don’t ery, child.’ 

Joanna was strangely agitated. The kind tone touched her, 
conscious of, and beginning to be ashamed of, her false position. 
Her cheeks darkened and her eyes clouded. She hung her head 
to conceal her face. 

‘ You must write to your mother by this evening’s post. Tell 
her you have arrived here quite safely, and—I think you may add 
you are in a house where you will be treated with consideration. 
Oh! I forgot—you cannot write. I beg you a thousand pardons; 
it had escaped me. Shall I drop your mother a line? It would 
comfort her. Or, if you prefer it, get your fellow-servant, Emily, 
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to write. I will let you have paper and envelope and stamp from 
‘ the office shortly.’ 

4 ‘ Thank you, sir,’ said Joanna, looking up. She had recovered 
herself. ‘My mother—I do not know where she is. She is not 
dead, but lost!’ 

‘Good God !—poor child !—Lord bless me !—what tragedies are 





played in the depths below the surface on which we swim serene! 
But, for the matter of that,’ he added with a sigh, ‘ there are sad 
enough stories, cares, and breakdowns about and above us. I 
suppose happiness and sorrow are pretty equally distributed 
through all the strata of life—only differing in kind, hardly in 
intensity. You look very young, my child; I should not have 
thought you as old as Mrs. Delany affirms,’ 
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‘I have had more experience than many who are much older.’ 

‘I have no doubt about that. Trouble and responsibility 
ripen the character prematurely. Sit down, Joanna; you must be 
tired with your long journey. I hope Emily has given you some- 
thing to eat. The drive from the station is long and cold, over 
exposed moor. Lord bless me! when shall we have a junction 
line ?’ 

‘Thank you kindly, sir, I am not hungry. The cook is going 
to give me some dinner presently.’ 

‘That is right. I will not detain you long. I must put you 
in the way of things at the outset, and then all will go smoothly 
afterwards. I dare say your attention was called to a wall for 
nearly two miles along the roadside?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Very fine trees on the other side. Unfortunately, the trees are 
not now in leaf, so that they do not show to advantage. I always 
think that a park tree in winter is like a man of family without 
a landed estate. You know he is great, but he does not look it.’ 

‘I saw the trees, sir.’ 

‘Well, Joan. That is your name, is it not? The wall encloses 
the park, and the trees you saw grow in the park enclosed by that 
wall,’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I understand.’ 

‘The park covers nearly—not quite—a thousand acres, and 
some of the timber is magnificent.’ After a pause, to allow of 
the absorption and assimilation of what he had communicated, 
Mr. Worthivale said slowly, ‘ That park is Court Royal.’ 

‘Does it belong to this house, sir?’ asked Joanna, with affected 
simplicity. . 

Mr. Worthivale fell back against the mantelshelf, dropped his 
coat-tails, which must have touched the bars of the grate, as an 
odour of singed wool pervaded the room. ‘Good heavens! what 
are you thinking of ? You must indeed be ignorant, very 
ignorant, to suppose that so magnificent a park could belong to 
this humble residence. This house is Court Royal Lodge. Not, 
you understand, the lodge at the park gates, but an ornate cottage 
situated on a patch of ground cut out from the park, where was 
once an overgrown, ragged, and unsightly bed of laurels. His 
grace was pleased to erect the lodge for my late father. It is the 
_ house of the steward. I am the steward.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 
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‘And the park ana the land as far as you can see—that is to 
say, almost all, not quite all—belongs to his grace the Duke of 
Kingsbridge. Iam the steward of his grace. Now you understand 
my position.’ 

‘Yes, sir, and I am to be housemaid to the steward of his 
grace the Duke of Kingsbridge ?’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Mr. Worthivale; ‘you have grasped the 
situation. Bless my soul! I have burnt my tail. I thought I 
smelt something. How can I have done that? Now, what I want 
you particularly to understand, Joan, from the outset is this—the 
proper manner in which to address those of the ducal family who 
do me the honour of calling. As it happens, one or other comes 
here nearly every day. You, of course, have not had to do with 
people of title at Mrs. Delany’s ?’ 

‘Mrs. Delany’s husband is a colonel, sir.’ 

‘A colonel!’ echoed Mr. Worthivale, looking offended and: 
disgusted. ‘What isa colonel? Nothing.’ 

‘Then,’ continued Joanna, running over the uniforms in 
Mr. Lazarus’s store with a mental eye, ‘ there was a field-marshal, 
and an admiral of the Blue, and half-a-dozen generals, and a silk 
cassock, red hood, and college cap.’ 

The steward silenced her with a wave of the hand. 

‘What I particularly wish you to understand, Joan, from the 
beginning is how you are to comport yourself at the door should 
his grace, or Lord Edward, or Lord Ronald, or the marquess, or 
Lady Grace ring the bell. Emily and you will have alternate 
afternoons at home. She likes to go out every other day, and I 
dare say you will be glad to do the same; exercise and fresh air 
are good for health. When Emily is out you will answer the bell. 
Open that photographic album on the table, and look at the first 
carte-de-visite—no, cabinet-size portrait. You perceive a vene- 
rable gentleman with white hair and fine aristocratic countenance. 
That is the duke. He does not come here often. He cannot 
walk so far. If he comes, the carriage brings him. You cannot 
mistake him if you observe his waxlike complexion, and if you 
notice that the carriage stands at the gate. It is essential that 
you make no mistake in addressing him. I could pardon a 
lapse with the others, but not with him; so impress his features 
on your memory. When you open the door to him, mind you 
curtsey. Can you curtsey? The art is dying out. Ask Emily 
to put you in the way, and practise it till you are proficient. 
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You must address the duke as “your grace.” He will probably 
say, “ My child, is Mr. Worthivale at home?” Then,you curtsey 
a second time and say, “ Yes, your grace.” If I am out—which 
God forbid !—then say, “No, your grace.” If you are uncertain, 
say, “Will it please your grace to step in, and I will inquire.” 
You understand ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Turn the page, and you will see two dignified gentlemen. 
One is Lord Ronald, the other Lord Edward. Look at them well. 
They are like the duke, but have not quite his presence and 
beauty. They are his brothers—younger brothers, of course—which 
accounts for their slight inferiority; of course, I mean relative— 
relative only to his grace. You address them each as “my lord.” 
“Ts Mr. Worthivale at home?” “Yes, my lord,” or “ No, my 
lord,” as the case may be. Here, Joan, I will go into the passage 
and knock at the door. Then you open and curtsey, and I wiil 
represent—I am ashamed to'do it—the Duke of Kingsbridge, and 
you will receive me according as I have instructed you. Let 
me see if you have taken the lesson to heart. After that I will 
represent Lord Ronald or Lord Edward. Let me have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have apprehended my instructions.’ 

So Mr. Worthivale rehearsed with Joanna what he had taught 
her. He was void of all sense of humour, and unconscious of the 
absurdity of his conduct, and that the girl was laughing in her 
sleeve. 

‘Turn the page again,’ said the steward. ‘ You see the mar- 
quess. You address him also as “my lord.” You understand ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Joanna, distractedly. She was looking at the 
next portrait with interest. ‘Oh, sir! please, sir, who is this 
beautiful lady ?’ 

‘That lady is as perfect and sweet in mind and soul as she is 
in feature,’ answered Mr. Worthivale. ‘That is the Lady Grace 
Eveleigh. And, remember, she is not Lady Grace, but the Lady 
Grace. A Knight’s wife is a Lady, you know. The makes all the 
difference in the world. Everyone who knows that lady loves 
her, she is so good, so kind.’ 

‘I am sure they do,’ said Joanna, eagerly. ‘I am certain I 
shall love her, too.’ 

The steward was pleased; he smiled and nodded. ‘ You will 
address her as “ my lady,” you understand ?’ 

°Yes.’ 
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‘Turn the page again, and you will see a photograph of Court 
Royal.’ 

‘That house?’ inquired the girl; ‘why, it has got pillars before 
the door just like the Royal Hotel at Plymouth.’ 

Mr. Worthivale shuddered and drew back. 

‘My good girl! For heaven’s sake don’t liken a ducal 
mansion to—to—an—an inn, however respectable and old esta- 
blished. It is possible that the Royal Hotel may have a 
portico 

‘It has two,’ said Joan, eager for the credit of the Plymouth 
house. ‘ Has this place got two? I only see one in the picture.’ 

Mr. Worthivale was silenced; he coloured, and looked down 
on the rug, frowning. Court Royal had but one portico. Pre- 
sently he said in an embarrassed tone, ‘It may be true—I do not 
dispute it—that the inn in question has two porticos. But there 
is a difference, my girl, between porticos. Some are shams, 
shabby, and stucco; two, even five, porticos would be insignificant 
beside one real portico, such as that which graces the front of 
Court Royal. The pillars are of granite, red granite from Exmoor. 
When your eyes rest on the mansion you will feel at once the 
temerity of drawing comparisons between it and—and—an inn. 
Upon my word, I think you had better go there at once—that is, 
after you have had something to eat and drink. By the way, do’ 
not speak of the mansion as “the house;” that is scarcely 
respectful, and is contrary to usage. You mention it always as 
“the Court.” You shall go down, Joan, to the Court after you 
have partaken of some refreshment. I will write a note which 
will serve as an excuse for sending you. When there, ask to see 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Probus, a most admirable woman. She 
will show you over the state apartments. His grace is out. He 
has gone for a drive. I saw the carriage pass half an hour ago, 
and unquestionably the Lady Grace is with him. Lord Edward 
is away, back at his Somersetshire living, superintending the 
preparations for Christmas and the charities. The marquess, I 
have no doubt, is out shooting, and you are not likely to come 
across Lord Ronald. Mrs. Probus knows what to do and where to 
take you. Rely upon her. Do not put off your walk too late. 
The days close in rapidly, and I want you to see the Court to 
advantage, and to be impressed by the influences of the Place and 


the Family.’ 





(To be continued.) 
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THE FRANCONIAN FURA. 


Forty years ago! Howtime flies! It creeps with children, walks 
with adults, flies with the old! My acquaintance with the so- 
called Frinkischer-Schweiz dates from 1843, when, as a child of 
ten, I spent a summer among its lovely valleys and quaint rocks. 
Then came an hiatus of thirty years, after which I revisited it. 
Then again a gap of ten; I renewed my acquaintance with the 
familiar scenes last year on my way to Baireuth, to hear the 
‘ Parsifal,’ and I found it as lovely and wonderful as I thought it 
asachild. The Franconian Jura is a portion of that horseshoe 
of limestone mountain which begins with the Rauhe Alb near the 
source of the Danube, and sweeps round to the north near Ratisbon, 
and dies away into the main valley between Bamberg and Baireuth. 
This great horseshoe encloses the basins of the Main and the 
Neckar. The elevation is nowhere very great; the highest point 
reached is 2,840 feet,! and that isin the south. The range consists, 
in reality, of the lip of a great dish of limestone tilted on one side, 
broken in half. The abrupt scarp is towards the Danube, the 
Nab, and the Pegnitz, and the hollow of the broken plate forms 
the great inclined plateau of Wiirtemberg and Lower Bavaria. 
Although the elevation of the mountains is inconsiderable, 
it is by no means a despicable region. Mountains is the term I 
have used, and yet, properly speaking, there are no mountains in 


the Jura. It is, as I have said, the lip of a great dish. It is an. 


elevated plateau which has been torn to pieces, partly through 
denudation and partly through the burrowing and ploughing of 
streams. The beauty of the scenery isto be sought in the valleys, 
and not on the heights. The foot-traveller, for instance, walking 
from Forcheim to Géssweinstein, traverses a dull and bleak country. 
He sees no mountains; all around, as far as the eye can reach, 
extends an undulating and very barren plain under cultivation, 
yielding a sparse crop of barley, and with unhealthy cherry trees 
lining the sides of the high road. Before him stands the little 
town of Gossweinstein, with a square castle on one side, surmount- 
ing a low elevation, and a handsome rococo church with double 


_ + In the Frankischer-Schweiz itself the height is never over 1,600 feet, 
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bulbous spires on another. The town occupies a shallow basin 
between them. But let him step a few strides out of the town 
towards the north, and he finds himself, to his amazement, at the 
edge of a precipice rising many hundred feet above the valley of 
the Wiesent, which winds a silver streak between emerald meadows 
in a cleft of the fantastic limestone cliffs and rich woods of pine 
and oak and beech. Or let the traveller walk to Géssweinstein 
from Muggendorf, and he will wonder at the castle and church 
and town perched on the top of a crag, like an eagle’s nest, and 
apparently as inaccessible. 

The Franconian Jura is essentially a country of surprises. The 
rocks assume the most fantastic shapes, the rivers wind in the 
most capricious manner, and the castles and villages are planted 
in apparently the most inaccessible positions. 

The best mode of getting into the heart of the Franconian 
Jura is to start from Forcheim on the line between Bamberg and 
Niirnberg, and to take a droschky thence to Muggendorf on the 
Wiesent, a drive of about three and a half hours. 

Between Niirnberg and Bamberg the range of the Jura lies to 
the east, presenting something of the appearance of the Malvern 
Hills, giving the traveller the idea that there may be pretty 
scenery of the ordinary hill type to be found among them, much 
like that of the Spessart or Odenwald, but nothing more. In this 
he is greatly mistaken. It would be difficult to find elsewhere, 
out of the Alps, a region which contains within a small compass 
so much varied beauty and so many objects of interest. If the 
reader desire to know of a nook where he can take holiday for a 
few weeks without the chance of exchanging a word with another 
English traveller, and find some fresh excursion every day, let 
him settle down at Muggendorf, Géssweinstein, or Pottenstein, 
and I believe he will thank me for having sent him thither. If, 
moreover, he desires to begin his expedition with a characteristic 
and beautiful scene, let him be at Bamberg on July 13, the festival 
of Henry II., the founder of the cathedral and see, who was buried 
in the glorious church he built. 

Bamberg is one of the most picturesque cities in Europe, and 
it is a pity that, lying out of the way, it is not more frequently 
visited by holiday-takers. It is built about five hills, or rather 
crags, rising precipitously from the valley of the Rednitz. The 
summit of one rock is covered with the beautiful early cathedral, 
and the palace of the bishops with its delicious Renaissance gate- 
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way. Another rock is topped by the parish church with its slender 
spire. The great Benedictine abbey and church of St. Michael 
occupy the summit of a third; St. Jacob stands on a fourth. The 
river forms two branches, which are crossed by bridges; the stone 
bridge over the main channel was constructed in 1456; it took 
advantage of a rocky islet in the stream. This was built over for 
a Rath-haus or town-hall, and the road carried through it by a 
picturesque archway between the bridges. 

I had arrived at Bamberg with a friend on July 12, in com- 
plete ignorance that the morrow was the great gala day of the 
city. Our first intimation of the approaching festival was the 
assembly of a large party of old friends in the evening to salute 
our worthy host of the ‘Golden Sun’ on his name-day. He was a 
Henry, and in Roman Catholic countries the name-day rather than 
the birthday is observed. Two great posies of flowers were planted 
before him on the table, at the head of which he sat, and beer 
flowed freely. Then two great logs of wood were introduced, 
trunks of silver pine sawn across, and planted on the table. Each 
of these contained a monstrous glass of ale, which was passed 
round and tasted to the health and happiness of the landlord, a 
taciturn Boniface, who merely grunted, puffed a cloud of smoke, 
and nodded in acknowledgment of each toast. Singing, with 
zither and guitar, ensued, and long speeches, of which we waxed 
tired, and so went to bed. 

Next morning we were roused at five o’clock by singing, and 
on looking out of the window saw a procession of country people 
from a neighbouring village coming into the city and to their 
mother church, headed by a gilded shield on a pole bearing the 
name of their village wreathed with roses. They sang a plaintive 
hymn, and the effect in the early morning air was striking. If 
any one desires to hear popular church singing, let him go into 
Franconia. Nowhere, out of Yorkshire, have I heard such magni- 
ficent voices and such tuneful throats. 

By the time we were dressed, and had breakfasted, all Bamberg 
was afoot. The main streets were being strewn with green rushes, 
and we saw at once that there was to be a procession. In the 
Carolinen Platz an altar had been erected, and from every window 
blue and white flags were waving—the Bavarian colours. We saw 
the imperial black and yellow nowhere. The day was lovely. 
About eight o’clock the procession left the cathedral, and the boom 
of cannon from the rocks above announced its departure. Down 
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the long flights of steps and steep inclines that lead from the 
cathedral to the town the long glittering train began to ripple, a 
river of light and colour and music, banners of all colours waving, 
candles and gilded trophies twinkling, and the glorious ‘Tantum 
Ergo,’ to a tune with which we in England are familiar, sung first 
by the choir with brass instruments, and then taken up by the 
crowd till it rolled along the streets and swirled round the corners. 
Perhaps the most striking musical effect was after a momentary 
silence in the great square, when the trombone gave forth the first 
notes of the familiar hymn, when the whole crowd of many thou- 
sands raised their voices as in one shout and sang, so that one 
could not distinguish the voices of the choir in the volume of 
sound that rose. We were at a corner where the main street 
opened out of the square, and wound like a letter S towards the 
bridge. The crowd lining the street, hearing the strain in the 
square, sang also; and as the music ran on down the street the 
time naturally became different, and then it seemed to us more 
like a flood of tumultuous music invading and enveloping the 
town, washing down the thoroughfares and clashing with the 
melodious waves that rolled and leaped in the open spaces. If 
that was the most striking musical moment in the scene, the 
most picturesque moment was when the procession passed over the 
bridge and through the archway in the island. The buildings 
are eminently quaint ; the bands of shadow and sunshine through 
which the glittering, many-coloured line passed produced a picture 
the chiaroscuro and tints of which are never to be forgotten. 

I must not leave Bamberg without mention of our bill at the 
‘Golden Sun:’ a good supper, bed, and breakfast, three marks— 
three shillings—each. 

We took the train to Forcheim, where we dined, and drove in 
the afternoon to Muggendorf. The drive is very charming after 
the valley of the Wiesent has been entered, and the mountains 


close in on the river. The village of Streitberg is dominated by 


an ancient castle among rocks so spiry and quaint that it is difficult 
to distinguish broken wall from rock pinnacle. Here there is a 
whey cure establishment and a comfortable inn, but it is not far 
enough into the heart of the mountains to be reeommended. The 
valley narrows; on the right on a rock stands the white tower of 
the crumbling Neideck—‘ Envy-corner.’ A scramble to the ruins 
can be made from Muggendorf, through bushes of sweet-briar, 
and over tracts of wild strawberry. Then Muggendorf is reached— 
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a quiet, unpretending village, that contains three inns in addition 
to a milk cure establishment. The inns are the ‘Star,’ the ‘ Sun,’ 
and the ‘Swan.’ The ‘ Star’ is very comfortable, clean, and reason- 
able, with a decent cuisine and good wines. The terms are about 
six shillings a day. I, however, go tothe ‘ Sun’ from sentimental 
reasons. Judge if I could do other. 

Forty years ago I spent a summer in that ‘Sun’inn. The 
party then consisted of my father, my mother, a governess, my 
brother and sister. I was the eldest of the children, and was 
aged ten. That was a very happy summer. I think the sun 
shone on us all day and all night then! I recall no rain, no 
cloud, no darkness. I remember only brilliant sunshine, green 
meadows, Solomon’s seal, forget-me-not, lilies of the valley, rocks 
and pines, picnics and drives, and endless merriment. 

But perhaps foremost among the pleasant reminiscences of 
Muggendorf was a little maiden called Gretchen, aged nine, with 
large soft brown eyes, the sweetest little mouth of coral, a clear 
brown skin, bare feet, a blue frock, and a scarlet kerchief knotted 
round her head. This little girl became our daily playmate, and 
I fear our German bore for long after a Franconian intonation, 
and contained many vernacular peculiarities of expression due to 
our chattering all day with the pretty little maiden, Gretchen. I 
remember when the day of parting came, we children were incon- 
solable, and Gretchen gave me a tin ring in which was set a piece 
of blue glass, and we separated with vows of perpetual friendship. 

Just thirty years after, that is in May 1873, I paid my second 
visit to Muggendorf, on this occasion accompanied by my wife ; 
and of course—could I do other?—I went to the ‘Sun.’ When 
we ascended the inn steps, a pretty young woman came to the 


door. ‘Did we want rooms?’ ‘Yes, certainly; we would stay ° 


there some time.’ 

We were introduced into the public room. I looked wistfully 
at the young woman. ‘ What isyour name?’ ‘Katharina.’ No 
—it was ridiculous of me to suppose that could be Gretchen. I 
studied the room, I knew it perfectly. That stove wasan intimate 
acquaintance. There was the birdcage in the window, exactly 
where it had hung thirty years before; and in it—as I live!—a 
bullfinch. Surely not that same finch we used to feed? Yet it 
was like the bird. 

‘I was here thirty years ago,’ said I to Katharina. 

*That is possible. I am five-and-twenty, and so, naturally, do 
not recollect you. I will call my father.’ 
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An old peasant came in, with blue worsted cap on his grey 
hairs, and a long brown pipe in his mouth, a short brown jacket, 
and trousers of the same colour; his face also brown. ‘ Herr 
Sonnen-Wirth,’ said I, ‘do you remember an English family 
which spent a summer with you thirty years ago?’ 

He went to a cupboard by the stove, pulled out the visitors’ 
book, turned back to 1843, put the book down on the table, and 
pointed to my father’s handwriting, and the entry of his name 
‘and family.’ 

In the thirty years that had elapsed only one other English 
name appeared, that of a colonial judge, sent thither in 1844 by 
my father. 

‘And how is the Herr Papa?’ asked the old man. ‘Dead.’ 
He drew off his blue worsted cap. ‘And the Frau Mamma?’ 
‘Dead also.’ ‘And the Fraulein Governess?’ ‘Dead.’ ‘And 
the brother?’ ‘Dead.’ ‘And now,’ said I, ‘tell me, where is 
the pastor?’ ‘Dead,’ answered the host. ‘We have had three 
pastors since him you knew, and two also are dead.’ ‘And the 
schoolmaster, who taught us to sing?’ ‘He is at Bamberg now, 
very aged and infirm.’ ‘ And—’ I was afraid to ask—‘ Gretchen ?’ 
The old man pondered, then shook his head. ‘ We had a daughter, 
Gretchen ; she died. But you cannot have known her.’ 

The hostess was called in. ‘Gretchen! of course, he means 
Margaretta K., who was in the house with us three years. Gretchen 
is married and doing well at Niirnberg.’ 

‘You have her address ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘When I go to Niirnberg I will call upon her.’ Call upon 
her I did, a few weeks later, in Niirnberg. We found a little 
grocer’s shop, which was full of Franconian peasantesses—for it 
was market-day—brown-faced, sturdy, their heads tied up in scarlet 
kerchiefs. Attending to them was a middle-aged woman. She 
looked ‘up with some surprise as we entered. ‘Can I serve you 
with anything ?’ 

‘Yes, with your memory. Were you not at Muggendorf thirty 
years ago? and do you remember ‘ 

Before I finished the sentence she uttered an exclamation of 
delight, and held up her hands. ‘ Herr Je! who would have believed 
it possible! So you have not forgotten the little’ Gretchen ?’ 

‘How could I forget? Did you not give me a little white 
metal ring with a bit of blue glass in it, and ’—I opened my purse 
—‘is not this it ?—too small even for my little finger now!’ 
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Perhaps the most singular feature of this interview was the want 
of correspondence between the faces of Gretchen’s husband and of 
my wife, and those of us two—the main performers in the scene. 
The Herr was seated at one end of the shop on a sack of split peas, 
and my wife was resting on a sack of haricot beans at the other. 
They cast depressed glances at each other and at us, whilst we 
were animated with the liveliest delight. Next Christmas there 
arrived in England a box of Nirnberg toys and cakes—a present 
from Gretchen to my little ones. 

But to return to Muggendorf, which I revisited last summer, 
after a further interval of ten years. Then I found the old host 
dead, his wife dead, and the ‘Sun’ passed into other hands. 
Katharina is now hostess of the ‘Swan,’ and no longer young. 

Like all other limestone regions, the Franconian Jura abounds 
in caverns; but few others possess caves of such extent and interest. 
That of Gailenreuth, with its collection of hyena, cave bear, and 
urochs bones, is of world-wide fame. I remember a picture of 
it in ‘Peter Parley’s Wonders of the World,’ as long as I 
can remember anytbing. There are other caverns quite as in- 
teresting and rich, as those of Streitberg and the Sophien-hohle, 
near Rabenstein. Another, recently discovered, and not as yet 
thoroughly explored, is the Konig Ludwig’s Hohle. Close to 
Muggendorf are two, the caves of Rosenmiiller and Oswald. But, 
for the matter of that, the whole neighbourhood abounds with 
them, the vast majority of which are quite unexplored. The hills 
are honeycombed with them. The precipices from Pottenstein to 
Tiichersfeld are drilled with holes, now blocked some little way in, 
but easily opened, and probably containing beds of stalagmite- 
encrusted relics of the primeval world. The caverns consist of 
several stories or stages of vaulted passages and halls, one over 
the other. They formed originally the subterranean beds of 
streams. In course of time the water flowing through them 
worked itself down through their floors to another stratum of 
porous rock, and forced its way through that. As the main artery 
in the valley deepened its furrow, this process was again repeated, 
till the water that fell on the surface of the plateau had reached 
the level of the valley. There can be little doubt, however, that 
below that level are other caverns filled with water, which are 
never able to discharge their contents. In some of the caves the 
stream is seen to sink; it runs out into the day many feet below 
the mouth- of the cavern we explore. 
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Caves present great sameness. They have all their stalactite 
‘ waterfalls,’ and ‘ organs,’ and ‘ beehives,’ and ‘ curtains.’ I have 
seen caves in all parts of Europe, and I give my verdict of pre- 
ference in point of extent and interest to those of the Franconian 
Switzerland, only excepting the Istrian Adelsberg cavern. 

The dolomitic limestone of the Jura is very rich in fossils. I 
remember forty years ago one enormous ammonite five feet in 
diameter, which six men managed to heave on to the top of our 
carriage, but which we were obliged to abandon, because my 
mother positively refused to travel with this monster threatening 
to crush in the head and come down on herself and children. The 
finest beds in the world are those of Solnhoven, further south in 
the same chain. The limestone there is peculiarly fine of texture, 
and is easily split into films like slate. It is largely worked for 
lithographic purposes. The coarser pieces are used for tablets. 
A room in the former Austrian imperial palace at Freiburg is 
lined with this beautiful stone, carved, polished like marble, and 
picked out with gold. The bed is seventy-five feet thick, and has 
been worked for centuries. The stone is unique in its kind; it 
contains the most marvellously preserved relics of the Jurassic 
world, in the fossil fish, crustaceans, &c.; even butterflies’ wings 
have been preserved, with the colours of the plumage still dis- 
tinguishable. The impression of the feathers of birds is also found 
on these stones, and the scales of fish with their gloss and pris- 
matic hues. The archzopteryx in the British Museum came from 
these quarries. The works are in the face of a cliff two hundred 
feet high, and, having been quarried for several centuries, present 
the appearance of an enormous fortress occupying the summit of 
a mountain. 

An interesting drive from Muggendorf may be made to 
Pottenstein. Formerly the road traversed the valley only as far 
as Tiichersfeld, when it ascended and struck across the plateau to 
Baireuth ; but now a new road has been cut and blasted up the rest 
of the gorge to Pottenstein. 

The valley is winding, shut in by steep and often precipitous 
sides, every rocky cranny and available slope made rich with foliage. 
Flowers abound—Solomon’s seal, lilies of the valley, anemones, St. 
Bruno’s lilies; white mullein, Primula farinosa, and many others, 
in such abundance that a walk must be preferred:to a drive. 

After passing the castle of Schlossberg, the valley widens to 
receive collateral ravines, and above their junction rises the castle 
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and pilgrimage church of Géssweinstein. A winding road, with the 
stations of the cross at intervals, ascends a slope, and starts from a 
bridge under the protection of a statue of St. John Nepomuck, 
patron of bridges, because he tumbled over one at Prague, and 
wes drowned in the Moldau. At the foot of the precipice below 
the castle burst three copious streams from one spring, and turn 
a water-wheel. This spring may have originated the idea of 
making a pilgrimage to the church in honour of the Trinity. The 
castle of Géssweinstein is large, and not remarkable for architec- 
tural beauty. It is owned by a lady, the Baroness von Rabeneck, 
who resides in St. Petersburg. Though not in itself of much 
pretence, the appearance of the pile of buildings crowning a 
mighty rock, seen as I saw it one day rising into sunshine above 
drifting fog, after a thunderstorm, was certainly imposing. 

The road now leaves the Wiesent, which turns sharply round 
and flows parallel to itself for some way, and ascends the Puttlach 
to Tiichersfeld, the most astonishing, picturesque, and fantastic 
village in Europe, if I am not greatly mistaken. At this spot two 
streams flow almost parallel into the Puttlach. Between them 
shoot up two lofty minarets or needles of limestone, one topped 
by a solitary tree, both quite inaccessible. One of these needles 
has, moreover, been scooped out at the side by the action of water 
at some vastly remote period, and in this hollow, on a platform, 
stands part of an old castle that clings to and scrambles about 
these extraordinary prongs, a castle partly of stone, and partly of 
black oak and plaster, and russet red-tiled roofs. The rocks of the 
main hills that overtop the village are, moreover, sculptured and 
insulated in the most fantastic manner. I should advise a foot- 
traveller to leave the Wiesent valley by the bridge below Géss- 
weinstein, ascend to that town and inspect there the curious 
Olivienberg—rocks standing on the highest summit of the hill, yet 
perforated and scooped out into caves by water, one of which is 
turned into a Garden of Olives, with life-sized figures. He should 
visit the splendid church built by one of the Bishops of Bamberg, 
and then descend through beech and pine woods to Tiichersfeld, 
which he comes upon suddenly, and the appearance of which 
is so astonishing that he feels disposed to rub his eyes and ask 
himself whether he is not dreaming. 

The road thence to Pottenstein is through pine-woods, at 
places high above the river. The opposite side of the valley con- 
sists of grey walls of barren rock, pierced with caverns, the 
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mouths of which one could only reach by ladders from below, or 
by being let down with ropes from above. 

Pottenstein itself is a picturesque town with two churches, 
and a white chapel on the summit and extreme edge of a preci- 
pice overhanging the town on the west. Above Pottenstein rises 
a pile of rocky spikes, but they have been converted into a plat- 
form, and a castle erected on it, which is reached by a wooden 
staircase boldly flung on arches from one rock to another. Ten 
years ago this fortress was falling into ruin; but the town sold it 
to an apothecary in Niirnberg for the sum of 7/. 10s., and a second 
castle some way off, Barenfeld, for under a pound. He has restored 
Pottenstein with considerable taste. This castle belonged origi- 
nally to the Bishops of Bamberg, and in 1228 St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary was given shelter in it from Henry Raspe, Landgrave of 
Thuringia, who drove her from the Wartburg on the death of her 
husband Ludwig. Her room—the little bedroom where the sad 
widow, bereft of husband and children, wept—is preserved; it is 
now the apothecary’s smoking divan. 

The castellans of Pottenstein formerly had the right of diaiiina 
off the left hand of any malefactor found guilty of theft, arson, or 
murder within the jurisdiction of the castle ; and at the door the 
axe is suspended wherewith these executions took place. With ques- 
tionable taste, beside it the apothecary has placed an india-rubber 
left hand, coloured to life. In the castle are preserved two of the 
banners of the Hussites, who under the one-eyed Zisca with the 
Flail attacked the town, and were driven off with the loss of these 
colours. It is said to have been the only place that held against 
and defeated these terrible Hungarian fanatics. 

The castle well has been cleared out, and numerous objects of 
interest recovered from it. The well is of great depth, bored in 
the solid limestone column of rock. There is no spring to feed 
it, but the water from the roofs is conducted into it; and this is 
the way in which all the old castles were supplied when occupy- 
ing lofty crags. They had very steep gabled roofs, on which much 
rain was caught, and every drop was preserved. 

In the dining hall, in the bedroom, everywhere, are portraits 
of the worthy apothecary in knightly armour, and in an engraved 
view sold on the spot he is represented mounted on his charger 
leaving the gates of his castle. 

A week later I was in Niirnberg, in the Tridel Markt—the 
rag-fair—looking at all the lumber, new and old, there exposed for 
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sale. I waschaffering with one dirty and venerable huckster over 
some scraps of old flowered silk, when he said suddenly, ‘ By the 
way, I have here such a queer thing, a wee casket, and in that 
casket—what do you think? A lady’s hand, the left hand cut off 
at the wrist—the skin only, mind you, neatly folded and put away. 
You may have it and welcome for a mark. I don’t relish keeping 
it, I can assure you.’ Of course, it was the hand of one of those 
executed at Pottenstein!—the left hand. I like to imagine so, 
and spin a web of romance out of that shrivelled bit of skin. 

A castle with historic associations for a hundred and fifty 
shillings! Does it not make one’s mouth water? If any of my 
readers would like to purchase and restore a far more picturesque 
and romantic castle, I can tell him of another—Rabeneck, the 
roof of which is falling in on the poor peasant who is living under 
it. This castle is not far from Muggendorf, above the valley of 
the Wiesent, on the way to Waischenfeld, another eccentric little 
town surmounted by an inaccessible tower on the top of a rock 
that stands up like a thumb. 

I have said that for a considerable distance the Wiesent flows 
parallel to itself; consequently, by cutting across a neck of hill 
from Muggendorf, one can reach the upper valley of the Wiesent 
many miles before it turns a corner and retraces its steps. Here 
also may be visited the Giant’s Castle, a huge cavern, the roof of 
which has fallen in in two places, leaving natural arches of rock. 
The bottom of the valley and the gliding river are reached at a 
mill called Téss, and thence the walk to Waischenfeld is full of 
interest. For eccentricity of form the rocks surpass those on the 
road to Géssweinstein. In one place we have a round window of 
rock, with the top fallen down; in another a monstrous goose’s 
head of limestone at the summit of a hill; here needles, there 
mushrooms of solid rock. The valley is still, not a sound heard 
but the creak of a great wheel that is turned by the gliding river, 
and which raises a stream to water the meadows. Then comes 
an opening in the valley, and high above it towers a wonderfully 
picturesque castle, red-roofed, with a drawbridge thrown across a 
chasm ; a little white chapel perched like a dove upon a point of 
rock below its base ; and at the bottom of the precipice an old mill 
of rich black timber and white plaster. The scene is exquisite 
for its beauty, incomparable for its picturesqueness—Rabeneck 
—the Raven Rock—baronial hall, dungeons, ladye’s bower, ghosts, 
traditions, ancestors, going—going—going for ten pounds ! 
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man ever really for- 

gets a single inci- 

dent of his life— 

forgets it, I mean, 

beyond all possi- 

bility of recovery. I 

should be almost in- 

clined to doubt it. 

I can’t help fancying 

that all my per- 

sonal experiences are 

stored up somewhere 

about me in a sort 

of ghostly Record 

Office, and that I 

might search the 

archives if only I 

knew the trick of 

discovering them. 

= It so often happens 

that some chance association of ideas awakens the most unexpected 

echoes in our memories, restores to us our youth, our boyhood, our 

childhood, and not only enables us to recall something that took 

place in those far-away days, but actually lifts us for a moment 

or two out of our present into our past selves, so that we feel as 

we once felt, and see as we once saw—until the vision fades and 
leaves us with a queer, painful sense of loss. 

I suppose everybody experiences this sensation occasionally. 

It came upon me very strongly one evening when I was sit- 

ting in the House, listening to Pole, who had embarked upon 

one of his deliberate attacks on the Home Secretary. Pole was 

humming and hawing a good deal; frequently he paused for some 

seconds, trying to find the word that he wanted, and more than 

once, failing to find it, he went on quite cheerfully withoutit. He 

was not in the least embarrassed by his lack of eloquence; he had 
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a general idea of what he meant to express, and that was enough 
for him; every now and again he looked at the Speaker with a 
kindly reassuring smile, as who should say, ‘It’s all right. Only 
give me time and I'll get through this thing somehow.’ I knew 
he would get through it somehow, and I also knew that there 
was a pitfall ahead of him into which he was morally bound to 
tumble. And, sure enough, he did tumble into it. He tumbled 
into it, so to speak, with a crash which provoked some derisive 
laughter from the opposite benches ; whereupon the orator, who 
is always ready to do justice to a joke, even when he doesn’t 
understand it, began to laugh too, and then those about him were 
infected by his untimely merriment, and so by degrees the entire 
assemblage, without distinction of party, became convulsed. 

It was at this moment that the House of Commons suddenly 
disappeared from my sight and was replaced by another chamber 
and quite different occupants. It is a long, low room, panelled 
with old black oak ; its benches are filled not by legislators but by 
schoolboys, of whom I myself am one. Another boy is standing 
up, book in hand, construing Homer. Mr. Speaker is represented 
by a gentleman in cap and gown who is turning line after line of 
the Iliad out of literal into respectable English. This, at least, is 
what he thinks that he is doing; but in reality he has got a little 
too far ahead and is taking the literal reading for granted, in a 
certain impatient way that he has; so that the ostensible trans- 
lator has only to catch the words as they fall and repeat them 
rapidly in order to be spared all personal trouble and responsibility. 

‘“ Thus he spoke, and hurled his spear,” ’ murmurs the 
master. 

‘Hurled his spear,’ echoes the boy. 

‘“ Nor did he miss him.”’ 

‘ Nordidemissim.’ 

‘Well,’ says the master, looking up with a dawning suspicion, 
‘what is that ?’ 

‘What’s what, sir?’ 

‘ What is “ nor did he miss him” ?’ 

A pause ; and then—“ First aorist, sir,’ responds-dear old Pole 
triumphantly, ‘from nordidemizo !’ 

He always used to be called ‘dear stupid old Pole’ in those 
days: I believe there are people who call him so still. And yet I 
don’t think he ever quite deserved the epithet of stupid. He 
didn’t take the trouble to learn his lessons when he was a boy; he 


























_ doesn’t take the trouble to master the details of a subject now; 
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but he is so perfectly good-humoured and so imperturbable that 
he always has his wits, such as they are, about him, and it is diffi- 
cult to make him look foolish. In later years I have known him, 
under pressure of emergency, show an ingenuity equal to that 
which he displayed in the invention of that amazing verb 
vopdionpif, and with happier results. 

Ireturned to actualities from my brief excursion into the past 
just in time to see the right honourable gentleman, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, rise to crush the honourable 
member for Mid-Wessex. He could not order Pole to write out the 
lesson three times in Greek and English, but such punishment as 
he could inflict he did. His sarcasm was tremendous; his allu- 
sions to the extraordinary ignorance of the laws of the land which 
seemed to prevail amongst those who were liable to be called upon 
to administer the same were of a kind to make members of the 
unpaid magistracy blush for their order; and when in feeling 
accents he deprecated the wanton waste of public time entailed 
by such speeches as that to which the House had just listened, 
I am sure we all felt that the complaint was for once not an 
ill-founded one. And Pole sat with his hands in his pockets and 
smiled and did not care two straws. If Pole can go on not caring 
like this, I shouldn’t be surprised to hear of his obtaining an under- 
secretaryship one of these days. To be sure, he will have to make 
haste about it ; for, alas! it is something more than a quarter of a 
century since the verb vopdidnuifw was discovered. 

Pole and I had been friends—more or less friends—all our 
lives. There had been long periods during which we had seen 
little or nothing of each other, and latterly we had met as a 
couple of middle-aged men do, who have each his own affairs to 
think about and have half forgotten that they were once boys 
together. But on that particular night I felt very kindly towards 
my old schoolfellow. He had unconsciously given me back a few 
moments out of the good days that I shall never see again. I 
thought I should like to have a chat with him, and I was glad 
when he joined me later and, passing his arm through mine, 
said we would walk homewards together, as it was such a fine 
night. 

It appeared afterwards that he had something to say to me, 
but I didn’t know that at the time, and I began by reminding 
him of the old yarn above narrated, whereat he roared with 
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laughter; and so we fell to talking about Eton and about the 
masters who ruled there in our time, and about Spankie and Silly 
Billy (I can’t help asking ow sont les neiges dantan? I know it 
is among the phrases which ought to be abandoned, but let me 
put it into a parenthesis just for this once only)—I say, we went 
on entertaining one another with reminiscences of persons and 
things profoundly interesting to us, but perhaps not equally so to 
the, general public, until we reached Bury Street, St. James’s, 
where I live when I am in London, and Pole remembered that he 
had not followed me for mere purposes of gossip. 

‘I rather wanted to have a little talk with you, Walmisley,’ he 
said. ‘Might I come in for a few minutes?’ 

Naturally, I made him welcome, and when I had provided him 
with a cigar and with something to drink he confided to me that 
he was in trouble. 

‘ What is it?’ I asked. ‘It isn’t money, I presume.’ Indeed 
I knew it could hardly be that ; for Pole is a wealthy man, and has 
never been a specially extravagant one. 

‘No,’ he answered ; ‘ it isn’t money.’ 

‘Then,’ said I, ‘ of course it’s -——’ 

He replied, without giving me time to finish my sentence, 
‘Yes; it’s the other thing. I met her at an hotel in Switzerland 
last summer, and when you have seen her, I think you'll admit 
that, as far as looks and manners go, she is the equal of any woman 
in London.- If I had only myself to consider, I shouldn’t hesitate 
for a moment ; but there are the children to be thought of, and 
then my people have been bothering me about it; and if there’s 


one thing that 1 hate more than another, it’s having a row with . 


my people.’ 

Pole had been for some years a widower, and had two little 
girls, of whom his mother took the principal charge. It had 
always been expected that he would marry again some day; but I 
suppose old Mrs. Pole had a not unnatural wish that his second 
wife should be, as his first had been, a lady of rank. 

‘ Well, who is she ?’ I inquired. 

He said that she was a Mrs. Wilkinson, and that she was a 
widow ; after which he came to a standstill, as though there were 
no more to be told about her. 

‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘and afterwards ?’ 

_*Ah, my dear fellow, that’s just it; there’s nothing after- 
wards. I know nothing more, and I can’t find out anything more. 
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And then, you know, my mother cuts up rough and begins to cry. 
Mrs. Wilkinson is in London; she has taken a house for the sea- 
son—and a very pretty little house it is—and she seems to have 
lots of friends, only nobody can tell me her history.’ 
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‘Pole,’ said I gravely, ‘ you did well tocome to me. You must 
not be allowed to make a fool of yourself. May Iask whether you 
are very much-in love with this widow ?’ 

He looked a little sheepish and answered, with a laugh, ‘ Ob, 
well—aren’t we rather too old to talk about that sort of thing ? I 
thought her awfully kind and pleasant, and I have always felt that 
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as my girls grew up they would need somebody to look after them. 
That was how it began, and . 

‘I feel sure that it ought not to go on,’ I interrupted. ‘If 
your daughters are to be provided with a stepmother, she mustn’t 
be an unknown Wilkinson.’ ; 

‘Well, no—perhaps not. But she may not be utterly un- 
known, after all. I thought I’d consult you about it, because, in 
the first place, you’re such a sober, sensible sort of chap, and also 
because Mrs. Wilkinson has a Miss Warde staying with her whom 
I expect you know. Her family live in your part of the world, 
and I dare say she could give you information. I didn’t like to 
pump her myself.’ 

As the Wardes are neighbours of mine in the country, it 
seemed probable that I should have no difficulty in finding out 
about Mrs. Wilkinson’s antecedents from them; but my impres- 
sion was that Pole was not particularly anxious that these should 
prove satisfactory. Before he left me I was able to form a tole- 
rably shrewd guess at the state of affairs. My poor friend had 
evidently fallen a victim to the stratagems of the wily widow. He 
had gone farther than he had intended, and now wished to with- 
draw; only he did not see how an honourable withdrawal was to 
be accomplished. Now I flattered myself that I had some little 
knowledge of the world and of women (am I not forty-two years of 
age and a bachelor ?), and I thought it would be odd if I couldn’t 
disentangle this excellent and scrupulous man from the meshes. 
‘Leave it to me,’ said I. ‘To-morrow you shall take me to call 


upon your mysterious Wilkinson, and whether she proves to be a - 


suitable person or not, you may depend upon it that she shall not. 
marry you against your will.’ ; 

He demurred a little to this way of putting the case. ‘It 
wouldn’t be exactly against my will, you know, Walmisley ; only 
it 7s such a bore to have family rows, isn’t it?’ © 

Ireplied that it was the first duty of a good citizen to avoid such 
calamities; and with that we parted. 

One ought always to be upon one’s guard against forming 
preconceived notions of people. The result of finding them alto- 
gether unlike what one had expected them to be is that one’s 
judgment is thrown off its balance, and one’s power of arriving at 
a really impartial estimate lost. For some reason—or no reason 
~—I had taken it into my head that Mrs. Wilkinson would be big 
and handsome, that she would have a good deal of manner, that 
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she would still be in half-mourning for her late husband, that she 
would not improbably wear about her neck a large jet locket with 
the date of his demise incrusted upon it in diamonds, and finally, 


‘that she would be much pleased at adding the reader’s humble 


servant to the list of her, acquaintances. When, therefore, I was 
introduced on the following afternoon to an extremely pretty and 
rather demure-looking little woman, whose blue eyes had an ex- 
pression of almost childlike innocence, and whose quiet, but 
perfectly-fitting frock matched these in colour, J was, I must con- 
fess, somewhat taken aback. Moreover, although she received me 
very civilly, and did not look exactly surprised at seeing me, there 
was just something in her demeanour which suggested the query, 
‘To what do I owe this pleasure ? "—and such suggestions are dis- 
concerting. Pole was not the sort of man who would see anything 
out of the way in taking one of his friends to call upon a lady with 
whom he was intimate, but the proceeding was, of course, a trifle 
irregular, and I should never have been guilty of such an irregu- 
larity had I not chosen to assume that Mrs. Wilkinson was a 
person with whom there was no occasion to stand upon ceremony. 
As it was, I was glad to be able to explain my visit by saying that 
I knew Miss Warde’s father and mother, and hoped to have an 
opportunity of paying my respects to the young lady herself now 
that she was in London. 

Miss Warde, however, had gone out; and so we sat and talked 
for a while to the widow, who, as I was obliged to acknowledge to 
myself, was not only unobjectionable, but decidedly attractive. 

‘You are a great politician, are you not, Colonel Walmisley ?’ 
she asked. ‘I think I ought to tell you at once that I am a 
Liberal, so that you may know the worst of me. But Mr. Pole 
says my case is not such a very bad one as some people’s, because 
I don’t really know the difference between the two parties.’ 

‘I am rejoiced, Mrs. Wilkinson,’ quoth I, in my happiest 
manner, ‘to hear that your Liberalism is not very profound ; be- 
cause, if it were, I should tremble for our friend Pole’s allegiance.’ 

She looked full at me with a momentary seriousness, but be- 
gan to smile again almost immediately. ‘I suppose,’ she remarked, 
‘that a good many of us accept our political convictions as we do 
our religious creeds. We are born Catholics or Protestants, Con- 
servatives or Liberals, and it isn’t worth while to change.’ 

‘Were you born a Liberal?’ I inquired, for I thought she 
might take this occasion of enlightening us as to her origin. 
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‘Those with whom I have lived have been Liberals for the 
most part,’ she replied. ‘ But you are a soldier first, and a Con- 
servative afterwards, isn’t that so? You-would let the Radicals 
have their wicked will as regards a great many things, if only they 
would jeave the army alone. I am sure you must be right. How 
can a civilian Minister know anything of military matters? I 
read your speech the other day about the difficulty of getting 
good non-commissioned officers, and, ignorant as I am, I could not 
help seeing that your facts are unassailable. And is it really the 
cease that our poor army is going from bad to worse ?’ 

I said it was—and soit is, That is perfectly true. If I am 
asked for my opinion, of course I must give it; but I would not 
have it supposed that I am so simple as to be taken in by every 
lady who has found out my hobby, and chooses to simufate an 
interest init. Very nearly all of them do this, and I hope I know 
their ways well enough to be aware that they act in a precisely 
similar manner when they have to deal with my friend Admiral 
Bunting, or with Drinkwater, the great temperance advocate, or 
indeed with any individual who happens to be more or"less of a 
specialist. Nevertheless, Iam quite willing to admit that flattery 
soothes me, even when I know it to be flattery, and that to be 
listened to with respect and every appearance of pleasure by a 
pretty woman is a great deal more agreeable to me than being 
contradicted, and pooh-poohed, and snarled at, as I too often am 
by certain other hearers of mine. I certainly enjoyed my visit, 
and when Mrs. Wilkinson invited me to dine with her quietly 
on the following Thursday, I accepted without hesitation. Why 
shouldn’t I dine with her? She lived in a remarkably well- 
appointed little house in South Kensington, and from the general 
look of her surroundings I judged that she would give me a good 
dinner. I thought her very nice, and said so candidly to Pole, as 
we walked away. 

‘But you know, my dear fellow,’ I added, ‘it is one thing to 
make friends with a pleasant, chatty woman from no one knows 
where, and quite another thing to marry her. If you will be 
advised by me, you won’t drop her suddenly, but go on visiting 
her just as usual, and gradually let her see that you don’t intend 
to propose. Then, if I know anything of women, she will drop 
you.’ 

‘That,’ said Pole, rubbing his head rather ruefully, ‘will be 
most satisfactory, no doubt.’ 
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Very evident it was to me that Pole stood in sore need of a 
staunch and determined friend to look after him. I suspected as 
much then, and I was quite certain of it a few days later, when 
the little dinner to which I had been so hospitably invited took 
place. Estimated by the number of guests who sat down to it, it 
was a very little dinner, for these consisted simply of Pole and 
myself, So long as we remained at table, the conversation was 
general, and indeed could not very well have been anything else 
with only four people present; it was in the drawing-room after- 
wards that I discovered how serious matters were. I found that I 
had to talk to Miss Warde (who is twenty-two years younger than 
I am, and may possibly think me an old bore), while the other 
couple withdrew to a remote corner, and conversed together in an 
undertone. Pole was sitting very close to his fair hostess; I saw 
him gazing at her with an immense admiration in those sleepy 
eyes of his. It was clear that he was no more able to escape than 
a mouse with whom a cat has begun to py. I can’t say that 
Mrs, Wilkinson flirted vulgarly, nor perhaps was she flirting at all, 
in any offénsive acceptation of the word; but I could not doubt 
that it was her purpose to change her present name for that of 
Pole, and I felt sure that, if she were not interfered with, she 
would do it too. 

Well, I didn’t blame her. A cat may look at a king, or may 
play with a mouse, or may marry a Pole, without infringing any 
law, human or divine. From her point of view, she was perfectly 
entitled to behave as she was doing ; it was only from my point 
of view, and from that of my friend’s relatives, that she was 
bound to give an account of herself first. 

I was not long in arriving at the conclusion that no account of 
her was obtainable from Miss Warde. That young lady was so 
reticent, when casually questioned upon the subject, that I at first 
suspected her of having something to conceal; but I satisfied 
myself after a time that she only withheld particulars from me 
because she did not happen to bein possession of any. I elicited 
the fact that the Wardes had spent the previous summer in 
Switzerland, where it seemed tolerably safe to assume that they 
had picked up Mrs. Wilkinson; and that the latter should be 
anxious to establish a connection with people of such undoubted 
respectability was comprehensible enough. 

‘It was so very kind of her to ask me to stay with her,’ Miss 
Warde said gratefully. ‘I had made up my mind that I was to 
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have no season this year; for papa’s gout has been so bad lately 
that he hated the idea of leaving home, and mamma would not 
consent to come up without him.’ 

It struck me that both papa and mamma would have been 
more prudent if they had not consented to let the young lady 
come up without-them; but that was just what might have, been, 
expected of the-Wardes. They are a simple, innocent old pair, 
who follow the absurd rule of trusting every one who has not been 
proved unworthy of trust, and I was not at all surprised that they 
should have confided their daughter to the chaperonage of a total 
stranger. 

However, that was their affair, not mine. My business was 
to get upon Mrs. Wilkinson’s track, and follow it back to its 
starting-point. When I say that this was my business, I mean 
that I had resolved, in poor Pole’s interest, to make it so. He 
honestly avowed to me, after we had left the house, that he dis- 
trusted himself. ‘It’s all very well to tell me that I’m thinking 


of doing a confoundedly foolish thing,’ he said; ‘but between you ~ 


and me, my dear old chap, I’ve been doing foolish things all my 
life long, and I suppose I shall keep up the same game to the end 
of the chapter, unless somebody is kind enough to knock me down 
and sit on my head until the temptation passes.’ 

I assured him that he might rely upon me to do him this ser- 
vice, in a figurative sense, if necessary, and that I would at once 
set about making the inquiries which the case appeared to call for. 

I did so; and my surprise at finding what a number of people 
knew Mrs. Wilkinson was equalled only by my disappointment at 
the very meagre information that they were able to give me re- 
specting her. Most of them had made her acquaintance through 
Miss Warde, and those who had not had been introduced to her 
by those who had. It seems to me that people have come to 
attach very little importance to credentials in these days. Here 
was a woman about whom absolutely nothing was known, except 
that she was pretty and agreeable, and apparently well off; but 
that was quite enough for the easy-going folks who partook of her 
hospitality, and made her welcome to theirs. She might have 
been the daughter of the common hangman, for anything that 
they cared. 

Of course I heard rumours about her. One well-informed 
person declared that her husband had been an American pork- 
butcher in a large way of business; another professed to have dis- 
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covered that she had an interest in the firm of Wilkinson and 
Simpson, linendrapers in the City; while a third was sure that 
he had seen her upon the stage not many years back, But all 
this was obviously pure conjecture. The only certain thing was 
that she did not belong to any family that one had ever heard of ; 
and this négative conclusion was all that I could carry back to 
Pole at the end of ten days of diligent research, 

During this time I had seen Mrs. Wilkinson more than once, 
and I cannot deny that the favourable impression which she had 
made upon me at the outset was increased by each visit that I 
paid to her. I was obliged to acquit her of being an adventuress : 
her quiet self-possession, her unconsciousness of being watched, 
everything about her made it impossible for any unprejudiced 
observer to think of her as that. If her position was not quite 
assured, and if she desired to make it more so by a good marriage, 
her ambition was surely a natural and pardonable one. But I 
need hardly point out that this made her all the more dangerous. 
Pole, I could see, was wavering miserably. Common sense, his 
duty to his children, and a horror of family jars were drawing him 
in one direction ; Mrs. Wilkinson and his inclinations were pulling 
hard all in the other. One did not need to be a conjuror to fore- 
tell which side would get the best of it in that tug of war. 

And now, I suppose, I may as well confess what, under these 
circumstances, commended itself to me as the best course for a 
true friend to pursue. WhatI am going tosay may sound alittle 
fatuous, but I am sure that those who know me will concede that 
vanity is not one of my defects. I must explain that I had called 
upon Mrs. Wilkinson several times, that I had found her alone, 
and had sat some time with her, and that we had got on very well 
together—remarkably well. Now, although I am neither as rich, 
nor as good-looking, nor, it may be, as amiable as Pole, I am still 
among those whom many ladies are pleased to consider eligible 
bachelors, and I could not help fancying that, as a pis-aller, Mrs. 
Wilkinson might be willing to substitute me for the suitor of 
whom I was resolved to deprive her. I thought that when she 
found out that Pole’s attentions were not likely to have a serious 
result (and we know how soon women discover these things), her 
first wish would be to show him that she had another string to 
her bow, and I thought also that a natural feeling of resentment 
would prompt her to disiniss the old love immediately on taking 
up with the new. As for me, I had no fear of falling into the 
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have no season this year; for papa’s gout has been so bad lately 
that he hated the idea of leaving home, and mamma would not 
consent to come up without him.’ 

It struck me that both papa and mamma would have been 
more prudent if they had not consented to let the young lady 
come up without.them; but that was just what might have been, 
expected of the: Wardes. They are. a simple, innocent old. pair, 
who follow the absurd rule of trusting every one who has not been 
proved unworthy of trust, and I was not at all surprised that they 
should have confided their daughter to the chaperonage of a total 
stranger. 

However, that was their affair, not mine. My business was 
to get upon Mrs. Wilkinson’s track, and follow it back to its 
starting-point. When I say that this was my business, I mean 
that I had resolved, in poor Pole’s interest, to make it so. He 
honestly avowed to me, after we had left the house, that he dis- 
trusted himself. ‘It’s all very well to tell me that I’m thinking 


of doing a confoundedly foolish thing,’ he said; ‘but between you ~ 


and me, my dear old chap, I’ve been doing foolish things all my 
life long, and I suppose I shall keep up the same game to the end 
of the chapter, unless somebody is kind enough to knock me down 
and sit on my head until the temptation passes.’ 

I assured him that he might rely upon me to do him this ser- 
vice, in a figurative sense, if necessary, and that I would at once 
set about making the inquiries which the case appeared to call for. 

I did so; and my surprise at finding what a number of people 
knew Mrs. Wilkinson was equalled only by my disappointment at 
the very meagre information that they were able to give me re- 
specting her. Most of them had made her acquaintance through 
Miss Warde, and those who had not had been introduced to her 
by those who had. It seems to me that people have come to 
attach very little importance to credentials in these days. Here 
was a woman about whom absolutely nothing was known, except 
that she was pretty and agreeable, and apparently well off; but 
that was quite enough for the easy-going folks who partook of her 
hospitality, and made her welcome to theirs. She might have 
been the daughter of the common hangman, for anything that 
they cared. 

Of course I heard rumours about her. One well-informed 
person declared that her husband had been an American pork- 
butcher in a large way of business ; another professed to have dis- 
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covered that she had an interest in the firm of Wilkinson and 
Simpson, linendrapers in the City; while a third was sure that 
he had seen her upon the stage not many years back, But all 
this was obviously pure conjecture. The only certain thing was 
that she did not belong to any family that one had ever heard of; 
and this négative conclusion was all that I could carry back to 
Pole at the end of ten days of diligent research. 

During this time I had seen Mrs. Wilkinson more than once, 
and I cannot deny that the favourable impression which she had 
made upon me at the outset was increased by each visit that I 
paid to her. I was obliged to acquit her of being an adventuress : 
her quiet self-possession, her unconsciousness of being watched, 
everything about her made it impossible for any unprejudiced 
observer to think of her as that. If her position was not quite 
assured, and if she desired to make it more so by a good marriage, 
her ambition was surely a natural and pardonable one. But I 
need hardly point out that this made her all the more dangerous, 
‘ Pole, I could see, was wavering miserably. Common sense, his 
duty to his children, and a horror of family jars were drawing him 
in one direction ; Mrs. Wilkinson and his inclinations were pulling 
hard all in the other. One did not need to be a conjuror to fore- 
tell which side would get the best of it in that tug of war. 

And now, I suppose, I may as well confess what, under these 
circumstances, commended itself to me as the best course for a 
true friend to pursue. WhatI am going to say may sound alittle 
fatuous, but I am sure that those who know me will concede that 
vanity is not one of my defects. I must explain that I had called 
upon Mrs. Wilkinson several times, that I had found her alone, 
and had sat some time with her, and that we had got on very well 
together—remarkably well. Now, although I am neither as rich, 
nor as good-looking, nor, it may be, as amiable as Pole, I am still 
among those whom many ladies are pleased to consider eligible 
bachelors, and I could not help fancying that, as a pis-aller, Mrs. 
Wilkinson might be willing to substitute me for the suitor of 
whom I was resolved to deprive her. I thought that when she 
found out that Pole’s attentions were not likely to have a serious 
result (and we know how soon women discover these things), her 
first wish would be to show him that she had another string to 
her bow, and I thought also that a natural feeling of resentment 
would prompt her to disiniss the old love immediately on taking 
up with the new. As for me, I had no fear of falling into the 
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snare out of which I intended to drag my friend. I am not sus- 
ceptible, like poor Pole ; I bear a character for cautiousness, which 
I believe that I deserve ; and I doubted not but that, at the end 
of the season, I should be able to retire quietly, without having 
compromised either Mrs. Wilkinson or myself. 

So I set to work to delude this poor, confiding little woman, 
who only wished to secure a protector in a world where women are 
sadly in need of protection, and who was evidently far from 
imagining.that middle-aged gentlemen were capable of practising 
those arts of which her sex is apt to claim a monopoly. It really 
was too bad of me. I quite felt that at the time, and took myself 
to task rather severely about it. But in arguing the case out with 
my conscience, I put it in this way. My first duty was to my 
friend. Very well: was there any other method of saving him? 
I could see none. For his sake, then, I must inflict a slight dis- 
appointment upon a lady whom it grieved me to disappoint, but 
to whom, nevertheless, I was bound by no special tie. Observe, 
the disappointment would only be a slight one. I did not for one 
moment suppose that Mrs. Wilkinson would fall in love with me, 
nor was it any part of my design to ensnare her affections. No! 
I can lay my hand upon my waistcoat and say that no feminine 
heart has ever been broken by me. What I proposed to do was 
to rescue Pole by means of a little harmless stratagem—nothing 
more than that; and I must say that my first efforts were crowned 
with a success which I had hardly anticipated. 

I won’t assert that Mrs. Wilkinson exactly led me on, but she 
certainly seemed to be very much pleased with the various signs 
of friendship which I thought fit to display towards her, and re- 
sponded to them almost eagerly. It was not all pretence on my 
part; I really liked her, and enjoyed listening to her artless 
prattle. I dare say she humbugged me a little, but I think I 
have already mentioned that I don’t mind being humbugged by 
pretty people. 

‘Colonel Walmisley,’ she said to me one day, ‘ will you do me 
a great kindness? Will you get me a place in the ladies’ gallery 
of the House of Commons for the day after to-morrow ?’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure,’ I replied; ‘only I am afraid you 
will not be amused. There will be nothing worth ew to the 
day after to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh!’ she said, ‘ but I thought I saw that you had given notice 


of a question for that day.’ 
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I explained that questions and debates were two different things. 
I was not going to make a speech; and if I were— — 

‘If you were,’ she interrupted, ‘I should certainly manage to 
be present, by hook or by crook. Why do you speak so very, very 
seldom? But I think, if you don’t mind, I should like to be in 
the House the day after to-morrow, all the same.’ And as she said 
this she glanced up at me with a sort of timid look in her blue 
eyes, which I dare say I should have found perilous if I had been 
a younger man. 

Since she made a point of it, I did as I was requested, and in 
due time she had the satisfaction of hearing me ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether it was the case that the 124th, 160th, and 
176th regiments had only been raised to the required strength for 
proceeding on foreign service by means of reducing their respective 
linked battalions to a condition of practical non-existence, and 
whether it was proposed to take measures, and if so, what measures, 
to put an end to a state of things calculated to convey a false 
impression of the numerical efficiency of the standing army. The 
right honourable gentleman, who, I think, is sometimes needlessly 
curt in his replies, got up, grunted out, ‘No, sir,’ and sat down 
again. On being further pressed, he said that his answer referred 
to the first part of the question put by the honourable member for 
Weehampton; the remainder, being grounded upon a mistaken 
assumption, did not, he conceived, call for any remarks from him. 
Thereupon his colleagues cheered—though I really don’t see what 
there was to cheer about—and the incident ended. 

An ordinary, common-place person might have been disposed 
to think that I had been rather snubbed than otherwise, and might 
have refrained from complimenting me upon the lucidity with 
which I had expressed myself; but not so Mrs. Wilkinson, whose 
forget-me-not blue eyes saw many things that were hidden from 
duller mortals. She had seen, for instance—so, at least, she after- 
wards assured me—that the War Minister had fidgeted about 
uneasily on the Treasury bench while I was speaking, and she 
was convinced that I had made him very uncomfortable and angry. 
‘Why,’ she asked, ‘did you not go on at him until he told the 
truth? I feel certain that he was not telling the truth, and I 
think you let him off far too easily. If I had been in your place, 
I should have insisted upon his giving me some proof that those 
unfortunate regiments had not really been robbed of all their 
men.’ 
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I pointed out to her that such a course would not have been . 


in accordance with parliamentary usage; but she rejoined that 
that only showed that parliamentary usage was one of the things 
which cried aloud for reform. ‘ How can you be a Conservative,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘when there is so much that requires to be im- 
proved or done away with? A Conservative, I suppose, does not 
wish to see anything that is established altered, whether it is 
bad or good.’ 

Possibly she made this preposterous assertion only in order to 
give me an opportunity of expounding the true meaning of Con- 
servatism. She may have guessed that that task would not be 
distasteful to me, and may have intended all along to declare— 
as she did the moment that I had made an end of speaking—that 
she now understood the dangers of the Radical programme, and 
would never call herself so much as a Whig again. It is not at 
all likely that her sudden conversion to patriotic principles was the 
result of my eloquence; but after all, a convert is a convert, and 
I imagine that there is joy among the missionaries over more than 
one ex-Pagan who has been brought into the fold by other incen- 
tives than those of pure conviction. 

Pole, who chanced to be present when Mrs. Wilkinson made 
her new profession of faith, looked rather disgusted. ‘ You never 
allowed me to convince you that you had taken up with the wrong 
side,’ he said reproachfully. 


‘You never tried,’ she retorted. ‘You only laughed at me, 


and said I didn’t know what I was talking about.’ 

‘Well, but that wasn’t so far off the truth, was it?’ 

‘I am afraid it was very near the truth indeed; but there are 
some truths which it is polite and politic to ignore. Colonel 
Walmisley, you see, was kind enough to treat me as if I were a 
rational being.’ 

‘ And he has his reward,’ muttered Pole, with as near an ap- 
proach to ill-temper as his nature was capable of. 

In truth my friend showed little gratitude for the trouble that 


I was taking on his behalf. The next time that we were alone. 


together he assumed s0 dissatisfied and moody an air, that I thought 
I had better come to some sort of understanding with him. I did 
not deem it wise to reveal my plan to him in all its crudity, but I 
gave him a general idea of what I was about. ‘It is for your 
sake, my dear fellow,’ said I, ‘that I am trying to make myself 


‘agreeable to Mrs. Wilkinson, I want to create a diversion, in 
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. order to cover your retreat, and I believe I shall manage it, if you 
don’t put spokes in my wheels.’ 
He was so good as to say that he supposed I meant well. 
‘But is it necessary to be so—so infernally agreeable?’ he asked. 
I replied that it was, and that I hoped he would eventually 
appreciate the sacrifice that I was making in giving up my after- 





noon rubber of whist for the sake of drinking tea daily with a 
lady of whom I did not happen to be enamoured. I was not so 
unreasonable as to expect that he would thank me at the time. 
No one likes to be cut out, and I was not at all surprised to find 
that his attentions to Mrs. Wilkinson increased after this, and kept 
step with my own. There was no longer so much reason why he 
should not be attentive to her if he liked. My impression was 
that she had taken his measure, and that she considered me far 
3—2 
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more likely to make her an offer of marriage thanhe. She treated 
him very kindly in the main, only every now and then allowing 
herself a little smiling, feminine home-thrust, under which he 
winced ; but it was for me that all her favours were reserved. 

I never saw a man more bewildered than Pole was by this 
abrupt change of front. Even I, who have long since ceased to 
be astonished at the keenness of women’s vision, had hardly been 
prepared for so speedy a success, and my poor friend evidently could 
not make head or tail of it. Sometimes he seemed inclined to 
accept the situation, and would absent himself for two or three 
days together; but he always came back at the end of that time, 
looking like a schoolboy who has been playing truant, and bear- 
ing in his hand, as a peace-offering, a box of French bonbons, of 
which Mrs. Wilkinson was excessively fond. 

It was after one of these periodical returns to his allegiance 
that he invited us—that is to say, Mrs. Wilkinson, Miss Warde, 
and myself—to dine with him quietly at Richmond. He remarked 
ingenuously that he thought we all wanted something to raise our 
spirits a little. 

‘I am not conscious of being in low spirits,’ Mrs. Wilkinson 
said ; ‘but I should like very much to dine at Richmond, though 
I haven’t that excuse. Only I don’t know—is it quite the proper 
thing todo? I have lived so much out of England that I am 
afraid I have forgotten what is permissible and what isn’t. Colonel 


Walmisley, would it be right for me to take Miss Warde to an 


entertainment in the suburbs with two gentlemen ?’ 

‘Perfectly right in the present instance,’ I answered. ‘It all 
depends upon who the two gentlemen are.’ ; 

She had taken lately to appealing to me in this way, and 
really I rather liked it. I suppose that no man would find it 
altogether objectionable to be appointed director of a charming 
woman’s conscience, and f was glad—for Pole’s sake—that she 
should thus openly show how much importance she attached to my 
good opinion. For Pole’s sake, too, I betook myself cheerfully to 
Richmond on the day named. Asa general thing, I don’t see 
much fun in going such a long way for one’s dinner; but when 
one has made up one’s mind to do a good turn to a friend, one 
must not stop at small sacrifices. I say, I accompanied my 
friends to the Star and Garter with a smiling countenance, and 
as the dinner proved fairly good and the evening was a lovely one, 
I may add that I enjoyed myself. 
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To all appearance Mrs. Wilkinson also enjoyed herself. As 
for the remaining two members of the quartette, they doubtless 
had their respective reasons for looking somewhat sad. I should 
have mentioned before this that Miss Warde had an admirer—a 
young man of fortune, Seymour by name, whom I often met at Mrs. 
Wilkinson’s, and who received a good deal of friendly encourage- 
ment from that lady. The willingness of Mr. and Mrs. Warde to 
let their daughter appear through a whole season under the wing 
of a chance acquaintance was perhaps not wholly unconnected with 
Mr. Seymour’s presence in London. By an oversight, Pole had 
not asked him to join our little party; and this, I suppose, 
accounted for Miss Warde’s grave looks, which both I and our host 
noticed. The latter took me aside just before dinner and whis- 
pered his regret at this unfortunate omission. 

‘ Awfully stupid of me!’ he said. ‘What adufferI am! But 
one can’t think of everything,’ he added, sighing. 

‘There are some things which one had much better. not think 
of at all,’ returned I, somewhat severely ; for I could not approve 
of the habit into which Pole had fallen of drawing long breaths 
and throwing languishing glances at Mrs. Wilkinson. 

‘Don’t!’ he groaned. ‘1 wish you wouldn’t! What is the use 
of going on at a fellow like that, when he is trying all he can to 
run straight ?’ 

I don’t know whether he devoted himself so assiduously to Miss 


_ Warde after this because he felt that the least he could do was 


to endeavour to divert the poor girl whom he had unintention- 
ally disappointed, or because he wished, as he said, to ‘ run straight,’ 
or because Mrs. Wilkinson declined to have anything to say to 
him; but whatever may have been the motive of his conduct, the 
effect of it was that the fair widow and I were left to entertain one 
another throughout the evening. After dinner we went out on to 
the terrace, and, seating ourselves there while the sun sank in the 
west, surveyed that pleasant landscape which is associated with 
the digestive process in the minds of so many hundreds of per- 
sons. For me it had other associations—a great many others. I 
am no longer young; I have dined at Richmond I should be sorry 
to say how often; and in that familiar twilight ghosts from the 
past began to float before me and drift away, like the smoke of the 
cigar which Mrs, Wilkinson had kindly permitted me to light. I 
was in a soft and sentimental mood ; and so, I imagine, was she. 
We had remained silent for some time when she said, in that low, 
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gentle voice of hers, which always sounded to me as if it could only 
belong to a well-bred woman— 

‘Colonel Walmisley, I wonder whether you would give me a 
little advice, if I asked you.’ 

‘I shall be delighted,’ answered I. ‘ Advice is emphatically 
one of the things which it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Never in my life have I sent any one who has begged me for it 
empty away.’ 

I adopted this rather flippant tone because the fact of being in 
a sentimental mood always puts me more than usual upon the alert 
against surprises. 

I could see that she looked hurt. She turned her head away, 
saying: ‘After all, I don’t know that I will trouble you. You 
would not be interested in what I was going to ask you about; it 
only referred to myself.’ 

‘Then,’ said I, more seriously,‘ you may be sure that it will 
interest me very much indeed.’ And this was no more than the 
truth. Could she, I wondered, be going to consult me as to Pole’s 
intentions ? 

But it soon appeared that no such delicate question as that was 
to be laid before me. What Mrs. Wilkinson wanted to know was 
whether I should recommend her to take up her residence in 
London permanently or not. She had thought a great deal about 
it, she said, and was quite unable to arrive at a decision. ‘It has 
so happened that I have lived almost entirely abroad until lately, 
and perhaps I should be happier in some ways if I were to go 
abroad again. Yet—there would be objections to that, would 
there not? Don’t people often say unkind things about women 
who live out of their own country?’ 

She turned to me with one of her half-timid, half-confiding 
glances, and I replied: ‘ People say unkind things everywhere and 
about every one, Mrs. Wilkinson; but it doesn’t matter much, so 
long as they are not repeated to the person of whom they are said. 
I know one humble individual who won’t be able to help saying 
unkind things of you, if you go away and leave us. You ought 
not to have consulted me about this matter. How can you expect 
me to give you a disinterested opinion ?’ 

‘I did not expect you to answer mein that way,’ she said, with 
more of sadness than reproach in her tone. ‘I thought—perhaps 
I had no business to think so—but I thought you were inclined to 
be my friend, and that if I asked you what it would be best for 
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me to do, you would tell me. You have always been friendly 
until now.’ : 

Certainly, as she spoke these last words, she had les larmes 
dans la voiw. I know that this effective sound can be produced 
by a trick which is easily learnt, and I also know that when a 
woman desires to make a fool of you, she almost invariably begins 
with a display of helplessness ; but really suspicion must have 
limits, and I do possess a heart—a somewhat tough and battered 
one, it may be—still quite serviceable and ready to beat with 
generous emotion upon cause shown. I did not believe that poor 
little Mrs. Wilkinson was trying to impose upon me; but in any 
case it would have been impossible to reply to her otherwise than 
as I did reply. -I begged her pardon; I assured her that I was 
indeed her friend, and I added a few pretty phrases, such as I take 
it that any one, circumstanced as I was, would have uttered. She 
was easily conciliated, poor little soul. She told me all her doubts 
and fears, and very natural they were. People in London had 
been kind to her; but then she had heard that people in London 
often were kind to strangers for a time, and afterwards dropped 
them. She did not think she would be able to bear being dropped. 
She confessed that she was fond of society, and perhaps she was 
more dependent upon it than others, because she was so lonely. 
Other people had their relations to fall back upon. 

‘And have you none ?’ I ventured to inquire. 

She shook her head mournfully. ‘They are all dead. I should 
think no one is more utterly alone in the world than I am.’ 

‘But at least you have friends,’ I urged. ‘Miss Warde, for 
instance—I suppose you have known her for a long time, have you 
not?’ 

Perhaps this question was not in the best possible taste, but I 
never allowed such opportunities to slip ; and not the least puzzling 
thing about Mrs. Wilkinson was the perfectly easy and unconscious 
manner in which she avoided giving a direct reply. 

‘Charlotte Warde is a great friend of mine, of course,’ she 
answered ; ‘but Charlotte will marry some day—indeed, I should 
not wonder if she were to marry very soon; and marriage annuls 
previous friendships, you know. I don’t mean that she will drop 
me, but I shall certainly see less of her.’ 

‘And are there no others besides Miss Warde ?’ 

‘None, I think. I don’t make friends easily, though I get on 
quickly enough with acquaintances.’ She paused for a moment, 
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and then added, with a rather tremulous little laugh, ‘Do you 
know, I think you are the only other friend that I have—and I am 
not at all sure that you care to accept my friendship.’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Wilkinson,’ I exclaimed, ‘how can you doubt me 
so? Pray, never doubt me again! There is nothing in the world 
that I prize more than your friendship; and no privilege that I 
should consider greater than that of being allowed to serve you.’ 

I protest that I said this with the most perfect sincerity. I 
was carried away by my feelings. I had entirely forgotten for the 
moment that I was engaged in an intrigue which had for its 
aim the defeat of another intrigue. So completely, indeed, had I 
forgotten what I was about, that I ended by taking her hand, which 
was resting upon the arm of her chair, and raising it to my lips. 

She started and got up at once. ‘ Thank you, Colonel Walmisley,’ 
she said, rather hurriedly ; ‘I—I am sure you mean what you say. 
Ought we not to be going home now?’ 

Our drive back to London was not enlivened by much dialogue. 
Probably we all had our own thoughts, and in the case of some of 
us these may have been more engrossing than exhilarating. Pole 
looked as solemn as a judge, and hardly opened his lips the whole 
time. When we had seen the ladies home, and were walking away 
arm in arm, he began to remonstrate with me. 

‘I say, old chap, aren’t you rather overdoing this ?’ 

‘ Not in the least,’ I replied decisively ; ‘ you can’t overdo a thing 
of this kind. I have an object before me, and I pursue that object. 
You ought to be admiring my thoroughness, instead of perpetually 
grumbling.’ And then, as I did not wish to prolong the discussion, 
I hailed a passing hansom and said ‘ Good night.’ 

The fact of the matter was that Pole’s warning was only too 
justifiable. I was conscious that I was indeed overdoing it—nay, 
that I had already overdone it, and had committed myself to a line 
of conduct of which the possible consequences were too painful to 
contemplate. I suppose a good many readers will smile when they 


‘hear what it was that caused me to spend an almost sleepless night. 


Well, I can’t help it; they must smile. All I can say is that if 
they had been in my place, the same conviction would have been 
forced upon them that was forced upon me. I have stated before 
that, in forming my little stratagem, I had no thought of inspiring 
a lady with sentiments which I was unable to reciprocate, nor any 
suspicion that so lamentable a result would occur. Yet, of course, 
it might occur ; and remembering Mrs. Wilkinson’s agitation on the 
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terrace at Richmond, I feared—I greatly feared—that it actually 
had occurred. This was what I thought about during the silent 
watches of the night, and I must say that it made me dreadfully 
unhappy. ’ 

I went to call upon her the next day, and my worst apprehen- 
sions were at once confirmed. The slight pressure of the hand 
with which she welcomed me; her questioning glance ; her some- 
what forced gaiety; the vibration of her voice—all, all combined 
to tell the same sad tale, and to show me beyond the possibility of 
a doubt that, in trying to extricate my friend from an awkward 
predicament, I had got into a far more awkward one myself. Far 
more awkward, because I was now convinced that Mrs. Wilkinson 
had never been in love with Pole. She would have consented to 
marry him, perhaps, on account of her loneliness; but at the worst 
it was only her pride that would have suffered by his desertion of 
her. Pole must surely have been able to see that much for him- 
self ; yet he had felt very strongly, and still continued to feel, that, 
after having paid Mrs. Wilkinson marked attention, he was bound in 
honour to propose to her. And if he was bound to take that course, 
what, in the name of gracious goodness, was I bound to do? ‘I do 
not,’ said a certain pompous Radical politician, speaking in the 
House about this time, upon I forget what question connected 
with army matters—‘I do not envy the feelings with which the 
honourable member for Weehampton must recall at night the re- 
iterated misrepresentations of which he has been guilty during 
the day.’ 

I was unable to join in the laughter that greeted this burst of 
censure. ‘I dare say you don’t,’ thought I, ‘and you would envy 
them still less if you only knew what they were!’ 

I prefer not to dwell upon the truly wretched period of three 
weeks, during which I was tossed upon the ocean of fate and driven 
hither and thither by baffling winds. Like the unfortunate persons 
described by Byron, ‘the magnet of my course was gone, or only 
pointed in vain the shore to which my shiver’d sail should never 
stretch again.’ (I allude to the quiet shore of celibacy.) Ah, yes! 
I knew, though I tried not to know, whither I was drifting. I 


- couldn’t see my way out of it ; I couldn’t help becoming more and 


more lover-like in my manner towards Mrs. Wilkinson ; I couldn’t 
help stammering and looking guilty when Pole roundly accused 
me of being his rival. To carry on the novel imagery with which 
I began this paragraph, I may say that I had given up all attempt 
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at scientific navigation, and that probably no man was ever more 
hopelessly out of his reckoning since St. Paul’s celebrated Medi- 
terranean cruise. 

‘ Pole,’ I said one day to my friend, with dismal jocularity, ‘can 
you take an observation ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘I can’t. But I can make an observation— 
and I will!’ 

‘Pray don’t,’ I interrupted. ‘You needn’t—it’s quite un- 
necessary. I know what you want to say, and you are perfectly 
right. I have been madly, criminally rash, and I have come to 
howling grief. But at least it doesn’t lie in your mouth to blame 


me.’ 


‘Doesn’t it ?’ said he ; ‘I’m not sosure of that.’ And he walked 
off, with his hands in his pockets and his head bent. 

Well, after all, light dawned upon me at last, and I was able 
to shape a course. Somehow or other, in the midst of all my 
misery I had not been quite so miserable as by rights I ought to 
have been, and this struck me as a singular phenomenon, which 
might repay investigation. I sat me down, looked things in the 
face, and said to myself, why not? What if Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
husband had been a pork butcher, or her father a swindler? What 
if she had had no father at all, to speak of? She herself was 
charming—I found her more charming every day—and my case 
was not like Pole’s. Iam not a county magnate; I have not a pedi- 
gree yards long ; I am not blessed with a couple of daughters, nor 
do I possess a mother imbued with aristocratic prejudices. And 
then all of a sudden it flashed across me not only that I should not 
mind marrying Mrs. Wilkinson, but that it would distress me 
beyond measure if she married any one else. 

I despair of conveying any notion of the effect that this de- 
lightful discovery produced upon me. I can only compare my 
sensations to those of a man who has dreamt that he was about to 
be hanged, and who wakes to find a letter by his bedside informing 
him that he has succeeded to a fortune. No sooner had I realised 


what my wishes were than I tore off impetuously to give effect to ~ 


them, and the first thing that Mrs. Wilkinson said on seeing me 
was : 

‘ How beaming you look! One would think that you had heard 
the good news already!’ 

‘What good news ?’ I inquired. 
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‘The news of Charlotte Warde’s engagement to Mr. Seymour. 
I am so very glad about it, and they are both so happy.’ 

‘Oh, that!’ I answered rather unsympathetically. ‘I have 
known for ever so long that that was coming off sooner or later. 
But I came here to say—to ask—to tell you—oh, Mrs. Wilkinson, 
I am sure you must understand what I mean! Can you—will you 
make me as happy as Miss Warde has made Mr. Seymour ?’ 

She did not answer, and on looking up I saw that she was 
pressing her handkerchief tightly against her lips, and that her 
features were convulsed by some powerful emotion. That was all 
very well, but it gave me rather a shock to discover presently 
that it was laughter, not tears, that she was trying to subdue. 
‘Well,’ she said quietly, when she could control her voice, ‘I am 
glad that is over. I swore to myself that you should propose to 
me before the season was at an end, and I have kept my vow.’ 

‘Mrs. Wilkinson !’ I exclaimed in dismay. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she said calmly ; ‘and perhaps I may claim some 
credit for having accomplished what you would have considered a 
sheer impossibility not many weeks ago. I think you will under- 
stand now that, if I had wished to marry your friend Mr. Pole, I 
could have done so without much difficulty. Do you really imagine 
that I didn’t see through you the very first day that you came here ? 
Do you imagine that there were not plenty of people kind enough 
to tell me of the inquiries that you set on foot about my parentage 
and history? My dear Colonel Walmisley, I am willing to believe 
that you stand without a rival in your knowledge of military 
statistics; but may I tell you that you don’t know a very great 
deal about women? You had much better not try to outwit us 
in future. You see, if I had been what you were so flattering as 
to think me, you would have rued this day to the end of your life. 
Will you, please, tell Mr. Pole that he need not think himself 
called upon to follow your noble example? I quite understand 
that he would feel as if he had done the proper thing after propos- 
ing to me and being refused; but it will save trouble if he will 
consider that performance as having been gone through.’ 

I hardly know how I got out of the house. I did make some 
feeble effort to convince Mrs. Wilkinson that I was at all events 
sincere in my professions of attachment now, whatever I might 
have been at an earlier stage of our acquaintance ; but I felt that it 
was too much to expect of her that she should believe me, and 
as a matter of fact, she did not believe me. 
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‘I assure you you are not in love with me,’ she said. ‘My 
humble little triumph is that I have made you propose to me 
without being so.’ 

I went straight off to Pole and told him exactly what had hap- 
pened. ‘This has been a most unfortunate business for me,’ I 
said; ‘but there is some consolation in the thought that you 
couldn’t have got out of it better if I had been completely suc- 
cessful.’ 

‘I don’t know whether you call this getting out of it well,’ 
returned Pole gloomily, ‘but I don’t. What must she think of 
me! I'll tell you what it is, old chap: I don’t. doubt that your 
intentions were good, but I wish to Heaven you hadn’t interfered 
with me.’ 

I suppose he must have forgotten that it was he who had asked 
me to interfere. I made no rejoinder, and he went on to say that 
he had resolved to set his family at defiance. He loved Mrs. 
Wilkinson, and he was going to tell her so, be the consequences 
what they might. ; 

‘Very well,’ I returned ; ‘ go and tell her, then, since you can’t 
be contented to let well alone. She may refuse you, she says she 
will; but I wouldn’t answer for her. I.am sure you know that I 
speak without any personal feeling of bitterness; but she is 
quite the most perfect adept at deception that I ever met in my 
life.’ 

The next time that I saw Pole, he informed me briefly that 
Mrs. Wilkinson had dismissed him. ‘I don’t want to talk about 
it, he said; ‘I’ve had a regular facer, and I suppose I have only 
myself tothank for it. All the same, I believe she would have 
accepted me if it hadn’t been for you.’ 

Well, that was quite possible; but I could not get Pole to see 
that all had fallen out for the best, and the whole affair brought 
about a coolness between us which I am sorry to say has not yet 
passed away. Down in the country the other day I chanced to 
encounter Miss Warde, who is shortly about to become Mrs, Sey- 
mour, and of course I could do no less than inquire after our 
common friend Mrs. Wilkinson. 

Miss Warde replied that she was quite well, and then looked 
at me with a peculiar smile. 

‘I see,’ said I, ‘that you are in possession of certain secrets, 
and I dare say you have a worse opinion of me than I deserve. I 
consider that I was more sinned against than sinning; but never 
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mind. And now that it is all over, will you tell me one thing? 
What was the mystery about Mrs. Wilkinson ?’ 

‘There never was any mystery at all,’she replied ; ‘ it was only 
you who chose to imagine that there must be one. If you had 
asked my parents, they would have told you that her husband was 
a naturalised Austrian subject and a distinguished officer, and that 
she herself belongs to a good old family. I believe she married 
General Wilkinson, who was much older than herself, to please 
her father. Naturally, she was not well known in London, having 
lived abroad for so many years; but there are people enough in 
different parts of England who could have proved to you that she 
was quite entitled by birth and position to marry Mr. Pole.’ 

‘And pray, why did you not tell me this before?’ asked, with 
some indignation. 

‘Because Mrs. Wilkinson would not let me. She was very 
angry with you, and I think she had some reason to be angry. 
Of course she was angry with Mr. Pole too; but I believe she 
understood all along that he was not responsible for your outrageous 
behaviour.’ 

I didn’t mind being accused of outrageous behaviour, for in 
truth I had not seemed to behave well; but I was really sorry on 
Pole’s account that I had been misled, and I said so. 

‘Do not reproach yourself too bitterly,’ replied Miss Warde, 
laughing. ‘He and Mrs. Wilkinson have met again, and I be- 
lieve there have been explanations, and I shouldn’t wonder if she 
were to forgive him. Yes, I think she will forgive him; but if you 
ask me my candid opinion, Ldeubt whether she will ever forgive 
you.’ f Okioago \\ 
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HAIR-DEVICE WORKERS. 


THERE may still be sometimes seen by the curious in old- 
fashioned jewellers’ shops—those hospitals for buckles, snuff- 
boxes, quizzing-glasses, seals, huge cameo pins, and battered 
silver fruit-knives—those flat and lustreless brooches almost as 
large as door-plates, on which drooping female figures mourn in 
deep distress under the shadow of a weeping elm, the branches 
of which are fashioned of a straight-gummed hair that once 
curled in life, and now falls stiffly over a long sarcophagus. Broken 
pillars lie about among anchors and other symbols of hope and 
piety ; railings and yews and melancholy firs are there in brooding 
clumps and clusters; and down the sky wherein the sun is em- 
blematically setting, there not infrequently descends a dove that 
either bills another in descending, or settles touchingly on the 
capitals and cupola of aclassic mausoleum. It may be a cemetery 
where the high-waisted lady grieves, adorned with walks that 
wind up to temples or down to other groups of mourners. Often 
the scene of woe lies in a grove, where the faithful Charlotte in an 
enormous hat comes to deposit a wreath on the final resting-place 
of that restless spirit Werther, over whose sorrows scarcely a tear” 
has been shed for fifty years, and whose power to touch the heart 
of youth seems almost to have vanished. Wherever it may be, 
cemetery or grove, on the banks of a river or by the waves of the 
sea, figures and tombs and landscape will be all found to be out- 
lined and shaded in hair, with infinite patience, with no little 
skill, in a taste as faded and dead as that of the old samplers 
that hang in Yorkshire farmhouses under the gun, the brass beer- 
warmer, and the polished coal-pincers. In those old days—the 
days of those great flat brooches—sensibility was a fashionable 
virtue. Every young lady wept with Werther, and sighed with 
the unfortunate and amiable heroines of the marble-backed little 
volumes one still finds on bookstalls, next Shinely on ‘ Revelations’ 
and Whackleton on ‘Tubercular Meningitis.’ Every young 
gentleman claimed to be a man of feeling, and dropped easy tears 
over a noble sentiment or a distressful tale, where now it is more 
in vogue for him to laugh and show his teeth. It was a sen- 
sibility, we are bound to say, that, like most fashionable virtues, 
was not altogether natural—an imported sensibility, in fact, and in 
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its Teutonic excess difficult to assimilate with the general hardness 
of our national character ; but mitigated, chastened, and restrained, 
it might have been with us still (greatly to the hair-worker’s 
pecuniary benefit), had not the fashion changed as fashion will, 
and the Vernons and the Falklands, who a year before had melted 
and sighed and thrilled, taken instead to knitting their dark 
brows, to curving their haughty lips, and flashing fire from their 
sombre eyes. The Giaour with his scowl knocked Werther, in 
the language of the ring, out of time, and closed the eyes that 
had been so ready to overflow; and youth, always prompt to 
exaggerate, discarded its sensibility, and wrapped itself instead 
in boat cloaks of lonely contemplation and bitter remorse. With 
the appearance of Childe Harold, the reign of the high-waisted 
lady sorrowing among the tombs was over, and in her place, as 
in a dissolving view, there appeared the crime-steeped scion of 
the aristocracy, mouthing on a peak of the Jura in the heart of 
a theatrical thunderstorm. 

The hair-device worker does not precisely charge Byron with 
ruining his trade. It is we who, with the full conviction of it, 
do it on his behalf. For consider if there was not once a time 
when your companion at dinner, your partner in the waltz, your 
vis-d-vis in the railway carriage, your neighbour at the table- 


* @héte, were all hung with chains, were all decked with bracelets, 


with brooches, even with earrings formed of the hair of departed 
relatives and friends, finely woven memorials of almost every one 
they had lost. Did not their mothers and fathers hang round 
their necks and on their bosoms, their uncles and aunts twine 
round their wrists, their dearest school friends, their favourite 
brothers and sisters, silently guard their double eye-glasses and 
solemn ticking watches? Above all, did not from their ears often 
depend chestnut-hair acorns tipped with gold, whispering perhaps 
the very tales the boyish owner of the locks had whispered as he 
pressed the tissue-papered cutting into his mistress’s hand? And 
where are they now, those snakes and crosses and delicate globes 
of hair? Where are the mourning rings, the Albert chains, without 
which no gentleman was once complete? They have been slashed 
and torn and rent to pieces by Byron. They are unwoven and 
unravelled by him as surely as though he had done it with his 
teeth. Thanks to him and the blow he dealt our sensibility of 
1814, they lie in the limbo of the behind-the-times jeweller ; but 
for him, and we might be all of us hung with them now as with 
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ex voto offerings; but for him, and the pining hair-worker might 
be riding in his carriage (on hair springs), instead of toiling in the 
obscurity of Soho and the purlieus of Clerkenwell. If the gods 
had only made the hair-worker poetical, he might know this, and 
might curse Byron and die. As it is, he contents himself with 
murmuring that the world is grown colder and harder, and that 
he no longer finds the employment he did of old. The hair-device 
workers take no apprentices now, and they all die poor. In twenty 
years there will not be one of them left. 

There is not far from Oxford Street a narrow court that ends 
in brittle iron railings and a noisy yard, down which in the keen 
spring sunshine children are spinning tops, are nursing their little 
brothers on the worn door-steps ; are quarrelling and laughing and 
crying, running up and down the whole scale of disorder and uproar ; 
or are ‘leavin’ off a-doing it’ in obedience to haggard cries from 
their frowsy mothers overhead. A philosopher of five, with patched 
knees, a smudged face, and a dingy comforter, licks the jam off a 
piece of bread curved like a boomerang, and surveys with calm 


- contempt the ecstatic evolutions of a burlesque Salvation Army 


that, headed by an urchin with a squint and a knotted piece of 
rope, mocks the jerky enthusiasm of the order, and yells their 
hymns up and down the length of the court. They sweep dancing 
round and in front of us below the paper-patched panes, the 
wheezy and despondent thrush caged against the mouldy stucco 
of the first-floor window ; past the apprentices to the sofa business, 
who dodge each other in the adjoining yard, and pelt each other 
with fragments of their employers’ material; while the mistress 
of No. 5 goes to fetch her friend, the hair-device worker, who in 


- despair of an order has stepped over to her room to buy a pinch 


or two of tea-dust and see to her sick child. And as we wait we 
have time to wonder why, when each dwelling-house is equally 
dirty and dilapidated, every door-scraper is equally and scrupu- 
lously bright. 

The hair-device worker and her friend from No. 5 are not long 
in coming, tumbling up against each other, in their excitement, 
over the cobbles of the yard. She carries specimens of her skill 
in a crumpled paper bag, and in the front sitting-room pours 
them trembling out on the table, Albert chains and bracelets 
and watch-guards, her dumpy, hard-working hands pulling them 
here and there to show their elasticity and firmness; her broad 
and honest face flushing at the thought of an order that has come 
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at last. As she watches us handle her patterns, scarcely daring 
to breathe for anxiety, no doubt her memory goes backwards five- 
and-twenty years, to the days of her full employment at the 
famous hair-jeweller’s in Regent Street, when she had more to do 
than she well could manage, and nervously settling her bonnet 
and touching her face, she thinks of the sick child mewed up in 
the back room at home over the slaughterhouse, lying shoeless 
by the empty grate, hungry and cold, starting and shuddering at 
the cries and murmurs of the animals below, and the sickly odour 
of blood. She will buy boots for her now, and take her out on 
Primrose Hill; she will give her better food, and she will soon 
grow strong ; perhaps, even, they will be able to save enough to 
join her married sister at Lausanne, the dream of her life, and 
leave behind her brutal, careless husband to work out his drunken 
destruction alone as best may please him. 

What would our lives be without these streams of hope to 
freshen their aridity? The trade is as dead and dusty as Queen 
Anne ; we are no traveller, no foreman from Birmingham with 
orders to give; we are only a collector of notes, the curious 
biographer of a moribund employment, striving to catch the last 
words of the hair-worker im extremis ; but to the poor little German 
woman we are the magnificent dispenser of health and life, the shield 
between herself and cruelty and degradation, the good fairy that has 
come to transport her on the enchanter’s carpet away from the 
gloom and starvation of the Tottenham Court Road, back to the sun- 
shine and the childhood’s memories of Lausanne. Everywhere the 
same story ; everywhere the same hope, the same eager eyes, the 
same disappointment. In Chelsea a Swede tells us how she came 
here seven-and-twenty years ago, recommended to Jenny Lind, 
who has ever since been her constant patroness and friend, whose 
hair she shows us worked into an elaborate and mournful device 
of stiff and rustling buds and flowers. She learned the art as a 
girl in her native province, from no master, but, as an accomplish- 


ment, from her companions in the village ; and she describes to us 


how in the long winter nights, the solitary winters, when the only 
snow paths open were to the cowhouse and the barn, she would 
sit without candle or lamp and work in the firelight, listening to 
the sombre and vague stories with which the northern peoples 
beguile their bitter hours of darkness. They carried their work 
into the towns in the summer, and sold it there to the gentry, 
dressed in the picturesque costume of Dalecarlia, her province ; 
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as here, when, a handsome girl of seven-and-twenty years ago, in 
the same dress she sold it among her countrywomen, the residents 
and sojourners, to whom the recommendation of the great singer 
was as a personal command from their Queen. Occasionally still 
she works a bracelet or a chain, but not nearly enough of it to live 
on; she would like to do more if only she. could get the orders ; 
perhaps the book we are going to write will do something for her, 
she asks wistfully and doubtfully. Can we literary gentlemen 
breathe life into the nostrils of a corpse, O Dalecarlian? True, 
we can sometimes shield a murderer from the gallows; we can 
occasionally collect subscriptions for an impostor; but we can no 
more direct our ladies again to wear hair bracelets than we can 
order them to reassume the chignon or the crinoline. So she 
puts up her specimens with the usual. sigh into the usual paper 
bag, and says she shall take her husband from his employment in 
the Bach Choir, and go and live out her days on a little farm at 
home, as near the old one as she can. O wise Dalecarlian! return 
and prosper, for here there is nothing for you; and better surely 
the long winter nights and the patches of rye and oats at home, 
surely better by far, than this blank and bald Chelsea street, with 
little else to do in it but listen to the cries of the fish-hawkers, 
and the shuffle of the children’s feet as they dance round the 
piano-organ. 

Lower still, by Long Acre, is there mourning for the dying 
trade, down in a coal and wood and greengrocer’s shop, where 
the once proud and happy mistress of thirty bobbins has no 
other use for her time now than to watch her bandy-legged 
grandchild tumble over the billets, and scream and scuffle in 
conflict with a bandit from next door, who lies in wait for him 
and beats his misplaced calves with the flat of a wooden sword. 
Can’t we do anything for ‘er and her silent bobbins? Can’t we 
let the public know what 2legant memoriwms—‘ Keep quiet, 
Tommy!—Oh that boy! ’—eiegant memoriwms friends can have 
of hair? They only want to ‘xe told about it to give orders; the 
fact is, they don’t know the werk is still done, or—‘ Yah, you little 
vagabond !’—and the hair-worker leaves us to raise her grand- 
child, yelling and kicking his toes on the pavement, while his 
assailant is off, whooping triumphantly down the street, the seat 
of his ancestral trousers, as he presents his back view to us, being 
somewhere under the nape of his scrubby neck. The trade is 
dying—nay, we have said that it is dead; but though the true 
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life of it has flickered out, there are still to be detected in the 
remains certain spasmodic and convulsive twitches of a semi- 
animation. The head and trunk of the business are separated, 
and no skill will ever join them again as once they were, of that 
we feel sure ; but take up the head and call to it, and the eyes 
will open, and the pallid lips make an effort to reply. Call to the 
hair-device worker, and he too will answer, though in faint and 
desponding accents; take him your mistress’s hair, and he will 
fashion what you will of the tress—he, the last of his company, 
sitting and working and grumbling alone, with no good apprentice 
in whom to confide his secrets of workmanship, to whom to give 
his daughter in marriage, or hand over the table and ‘bobbins 
when his hand grows untrustworthy and his eye dim. 

There are a few such in the old artist quarters of Soho, and 
more (for the most part women) up in Clerkenwell and Islington, 
plastering gummy curls and plaiting guards and bracelets, but 
devicing no more mourning ladies or melancholy weeping willows. 
Let us visit one of these as we have visited the others, in a 
panelled Soho mansion where a Georgian portrait-painter might 
have received his aristocratic patrons, or a foreign ambassador 
have set up his establishment, but where now are dressmakers 
and electricians and German tailors. Once a single bell, and that 
of a lofty and sonorous tone, sufficed to summon the splendid 
lackey to the waiter on the threshold, but now there is a whole 
row of knobs beside the doorpost, each with its thin and worn 
tinkle sounding for each of the many occupants, and each 
answered by the owner, whose vanishing name is scarcely visible 
on the dusty plate beneath. 

The hair-worker brings us—as they all do—specimens of his 
skill—specimens even of the skill of masters long since passed 
away—light auburn hair on blue oval glass round an initial in 
seed pearls, the whole a breastplate that might have rested on 
the Boadicean bosom of Mrs. Gandish herself. Beyond that, he 
has little to show and scarcely anything to tell. Literature of 
the trade or history there appears to be none, with the exception 
of a book written on the subject by some one whose name the 
hair-worker forgets—published he doesn’t know when, and which, 
indeed, he has never seen, but has only heard of from some one 
whom he doesn’t remember—and a thin volume of engraved 
devices done about thirty years ago, when he first entered the 
business, from Dutch designs. It is fifty years since the trade 
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was at its best; fifty years since the universal world wore 
mourning rings and bracelets. Many fashions have come and 
gone since then, and the hair ornaments that received a first 
shock from their adoption among the attractions of the kitchen 
and the servants’ hall, have been finally shattered by bangles at 
eighteen-pence and earrings at a shilling; above all, perhaps, by 
the Emmas and Marys of the cheap and thin fretwork name 
brooches. Upstairs you see they will have none of it now, and 
downstairs it is too dear; to what class, then, can the puzzled 
and hungry hair-worker appeal? Does there remain, perchance, 
something hitherto untouched between the two, an‘ entresol of 
custom, as it were—a dress circle of patrons between the pit 
and the stalls? If any such there be, they do not show them- 
selves, and of all the old clientéle there remain only a few who 
arrange curls like ostrich feathers in albums; a few who indulge 
rarely in a wreath of hair forget-me-nots and pansies round 
enlarged photographs ; a few who in ‘ box and glass’ wear simple 
locks tied with a ribbon and initialled with a date. 

And yet sometimes even now, our friend tells us, there is some- 
thing approaching a rush, a press of work. In war-time? we 
suggest, or following such a calamity as that of the loss of the 
‘ Princess Alice’? No, scarcely; though, to be sure, in the Crimean 
days the hair-worker did uncommonly well, and again in the 
American civil war there was plenty of work in New York, when, 
foreseeing the end, he first began to emigrate. No; the rush he 
refers to comes unexpectedly, and for no apparent reason, and 
vanishes as mysteriously as it came, though to us on examination 
it appears rather to resemble that oft-quoted rush round the pro- 
vincial pit door, a rush of one; nothing like the old press of 
orders, for instance, from the city gentry and country middle 
class, who in the old days, being largely ground-baited for with 
specially designed advertisements, rose to the hook with an 
alacrity they have long lost, and, as far as we can see, are 
never likely again to acquire. Strangely enough, the only 
country where anything approaching the old business is done 
appears to be South America, for there, with but a slight change 
of design due to a change of climate, the tender-hearted Spaniard 
droops and mourns in hair outline, beside the tombs and under 
the willows that once were English. If there are few now who 
find employment in counting and plaiting, finishing and curl- 
arranging, there are still fewer to pretend to a mastery of the 
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old device work, the melancholy pageantry that once pleased our 
simple forefathers, and satisfied at once their taste and their grief. 
If there were any demand for it, there would be, without doubt, 
a new school of workmen forthcoming to do it, but, as far as the 
older men are concerned, there appear to be scarcely any sufficiently 
instructed ; for the little masters of the last generation were soon 
stripped of their apprentices (careful and far-seeing parents 
having no inclination to bind their sons to a vanishing trade), and 
for want of tradition, and in the absence of literature, the secrets 
of the art are almost as completely of the past as the colour 
secrets and schemes of some of the old artists who wrote no 
books and took no pupils. 

Those for whom there is no place in our civilisation quickly 
pass out of it, driven into corners and fastnesses, as the Indian 
tribes are driven and fall back before the imperious white man. 
There is, indeed, something akin between the last of the hair- 
device workers and that touching figure upon whom a traveller 
once told us he happened to light, on turning a rocky corner of 
one of the stupendous mountain passes in the north-west of 
America. There he sat, the old Indian chief, huddled in his 
blanket, his old eyes and his old pipe ablaze, worn and bent 
with privation and years, his only companions a monkey and a 
parrot almost as old as himself, and the flickering and changing 
memories of his faded power and independence. ‘ Where are the 
rest of your tribe ?’ demanded of him the traveller; to which the 
only answer the old chief vouchsafed was to raise and point up- 
wards to the heavens a knotted and trembling hand. 

Gathered to their Great Father long since, the young and the 
old, the squaws and the braves, and he alone remaining, waiting 
for the summons to go home and rest; the last representative of 
a people and a language, the last remembrancer of customs and 
traditions, with him about to pass away from human life and 
human memory for ever. 

He, therefore, who now desires to learn something of hair- 
devicing, who perhaps may wish to add it to the list of his elegant 
accomplishments, can apparently only do so by repeated experi- 
ment, and by studying from repeated failure the best method of 
handling and fixing the delicate strands into the artistic position 
they are designed to hold. So at least assures us the only prac- 
titioner whose actual and personal designs we have been fortunate 
enough to see, who has not only executed his birthplace in hair 
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with the town bridge and the names and trades over the shops— 
Vue. Briard, Epicerie, Comestibles, Charcuterie—quite natural 
and lifelike, but has further successfully completed in the same 
material a portrait of the late Duke of Albany, and a medley of 
theatrical celebrities, of course of le plus beaw sexe, that does 
equal honour to his powers of observation and reproduction. 
With other and lesser artists, whatever the investigation we may 
have been at the time pursuing, we have not uncommonly found 
a reticence of communication that has called forth all our powers 
of persuasion and examination to stimulate into talkativeness ; 
we have been met by unworthy suspicions, even by point-blank 
refusal, and the announcement that, not seeing what good it would 
do him, the examinate did not propose to tell us anything, the 
fact being, no doubt, he had nothing much to tell; but far from 
that being so in the present instance, the artist not only showed 
us his designs, his set piece of cornflowers, roses, and pansies, his 
stupendous curls, but wrote for our special use a little essay on 
the subject, of which, with the full conviction that such a course 
will be equally interesting and instructive, we do not hesitate to 
translate the following salient passages :— 

First, writes our artist, considering the affair historically, 
hair-devicing, or the art of working the hair comme la peinture, 
goes back a certain period of years, though assuredly it is not an 
art so widely known or so easily learnt as designing in charcoal, 
pencil, or water-colour. It is more nature’s gift—wi. don de 
nature—than anything else. 

Certainly it was so in his own case, for though he has always 
had an ungovernable passion—wn amour effréné—for subject 
pictures, and, above all, the human head, his education in art 
was confined to joining a elass of outline drawing and geo- 
graphical maps. Once comprehend the intelligence of the hair, 
once put yourself in sympathy with it, and the artist insists it 
can be worked as easily as you please. By intelligence—le sens 
—is meant a certain suppleness and elasticity which must not be 
ignored ; for if the hair be inartistically or improperly posed, on 
becoming dry it will be found to assume its natural form. That 
is to say, if you have thoughtlessly posed it to the right when its 
natural intelligence tells it it should be posed to the left, directly 
your coarse influence is withdrawn you will find it quietly turn 
itself to the side where it should be; and vice versa. 

Above all, as we have already pointed out, the idea of design- 
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ing in hair can be especially applied to family souvenirs, or those 
of intimate friends, of whom we have treasured the precious relic 
of a lock, sometimes the entire crop—la cowpe entiére—the whole 
capable of being worked up to such a point, and even of figuring 
in the most artistic salon, at the same time that it is a precious 
souvenir of family love. The artist’s first effort, and that which 
first developed his remarkable taste for design, was made in 1874, 
when, at the age of fifteen, he executed a mausoleum out of the 
hair of his late father—a taste which so grew that in 1879 he 
undertook and completed a view of his native place—Moret-sur- 
Loing, pres Fontainebleau, Seine-et-Marne, France—bridge and 
overhanging shops and pleasure-boats below, wholly fashioned of 
hair of different shades, with the idea of imitating nature as 
closely as possible. 

In 1881 our artist-author made and exposed at a competition 
held at St. James’s Hall a hair picture of one métre seventy centi- 
métres high, and one métre twenty centimétres broad, representing 
a crown of wild flowers, and composed of daisies, poppies, corn- 
flowers, boutons d’or, wheat-ears, oats, and all sorts of grasses—the 
whole in a relief of from twelve to fifteen centimétres, mounted, 
detached, and worked on a bright crimson ground of velvet. This 
masterpiece we have ourselves inspected, though unfortunately 
not at its best, for in an evil hour, in one of Puck’s most malicious 
freaks, it fell forward against a corner, broke the glass, and huddled 
the bouquet together as though crumpled up in the hot hand 
of an excursionist. Still, from the fragments that remained 
we gathered a fair notion of what it must have been in its 
splendour. 

In 1883, his development now going forward with regularity, 
the artist exposed two hair pictures, the first ‘ Le portrait of the 
late Duke of Albany;’ the second an open fan, containing the 
photographs and monograms of the renowned artists whose names 
follow :—Kate Vaughan, Connie Gilchrist, Ellen Terry, Maude 
Branscombe, Adelina Patti, Sarah Bernhardt, Florence St. John, 
Marie Roze Mapleson, Violet Cameron, and Evelyn Rayne. 

In conclusion, it follows that hair can be worked on ivory, 
satin, velvet, &c.; can be trained to represent initials, monograms, 
crest, photograph, mausoleums, palms, monuments, landscapes, &c. ; 
can be in relief, bas-relief, or altogether flat, and even embroidered 
on it matters not what material if the length of the hair permit 
it. For certain work it must not be forgotten that the hair should 
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be cut extremely fine—even, where shadows are to be represented, 
almost reduced to powder. 

Finally, the generous artist, with complete self-abandonment, 
gives us some idea of the implements necessary for the aspirant 
towards success; and these, for fear of making some technical 
mistake, we do not hesitate to reproduce in his own tongue :— 


1°. Des ciseaux trés fins droits. 

2°. Des ciseaux trés fins courbés. 
3°. Des pinces trés fines. 

4°. Un couteau 4 feuillage. 

5°. Une gomme spéciale. 

6°. Une main sire et de bons yeux. 


With these and the necessary practice, surely none of us need 
fear to deal with any of the precious relics that may be all that 
fate or the envious years have left us of those we have cared for. 
That sad lover himself of the old Scotch ballad, he who, for loss of 
his mistress, was ‘weary o’ the skies,’ might in one of his many lonely 
and melancholy hours, with this free and complete counsel, have 
worked into a belt for his hunting-horn a tress of the true and 
devoted girl’s hair, who died on fair Kirkconnell lee to succour him, 
who dropped at his feet and spak’ nae mair, pierced by the shot 
fired from the cursed hand of the maddened rival down the 
waterside. 

Perhaps alone he did it—who knows ?—with only the light of 
his love and his poor clumsy fingers to work with, sitting in his 
father’s tower among the rustling floor-rushes, and trying to plait 
and forget, or looking down from the battlements on the lee where 
he wishes so often his grave were growing green, where Helen 
lies, and where she calls to him night and day, ‘ Haste and come 
to me.’ 

Perhaps he did, we say, with his mother’s help and under her 
guidance ; who knows? for does he not cry ?— 


O Helen fair beyond compare, 

T’ll mak’ a garland o’ thy hair 

Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I dee. 
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THE Hong Kong race-week is one of those rare occasions when 
the Chinese come out of their swarming ant-hills, habitually so 
difficult of penetration to strangers. When, in the afternoon of 
the Cup day, I descend from a residence halfway up the Peak— 
the healthy, cool Elysium overlooking the beautiful harbour, and 
contrasting with the hot Tartarus of the town—lI find the broad, 
handsome main road taken possession of for miles by a swiftly cir- 
culating mass of chattering, pig-tailed, and most uncanny-looking 
Chinese, with their equally strange-looking vehicles. Their means 
of passenger transport are two—the light covered arm-chair carried 
by means of bamboo poles on the shoulders of two coolies, and the 
rickshaw, a two-wheeled vehicle about the size of a roomy Bath- 
chair, furnished with a pair of shafts, between which is placed, not 
a horse, a mule, a pony, or even a donkey, but one of those un- 
ceasingly toiling Chinese who are of opinion that no labour is 
too severe, and not even draught work is derogatory, if there are 
a few cents to be looked for at the end. The sedan chair is the 
transport of dignity, deliberation, and dulness, but the rickshaw 
corresponds with the sleigh of Canada, the gondola of Venice, or 
the hansom cab of London. ‘ Lickshaw, Lickshaw ! ’—they cannot 
manage our ‘ R’—shout half a dozen eager competitors to the 
instantly-spied-out Englishman whose nation has acclimatised 
in the Celestial Empire this strange festivity of racing. I nod 
assent and jump in, exclaiming ‘ Racecourse ;’ probably the only 
English word comprehensible to the coolie, who, placing himself 
between the shafts, starts off at a sharp trot, slips into the first 
gap in the string, and we become one of the moving atoms of the 
evenly-flowing current. 

My first thought was one which suggested the title of this 
paper—‘ A Chinese Ascot ;’ an absurdly unconscious burlesque of 
its prototype, it is true, but this merely illustrates the fact that 
the characteristics of racing are identical in Surrey and in Hong 
Kong. The rows of rickshaws, about three deep, every one at a 
brisk trot, with not an inch interval in front, behind, or on one 
side, are kept rigidly in their places by tall, stalwart policemen, 
English or Sikhs, stationed along the route ; and if any driver or 
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horse—one and the same in the present case—dares to deviate 
from the prescribed line, the policeman, with great tact and 
sagacity, instantly steps forward and whacks him—not taps him, 
but showers down hearty whacks on the offender’s hollow-sounding, 
shaven skull, who, so far from defiantly desiring his high-handed 
assailant to ‘ come on,’ submissively, and quite as a matter of course, 
rubs his pate, dodgos between the shafts or wheels, and resumes 
his journey not one pin the worse for his rough handling. 

Trot, trot, trot, along the smooth, sunny, but bamboo-shaded 
high road, I have a little leisure now to observe these astonishing 
rickshaw coolies. They wear the enormous traditional mushroom 
Chinese hat, suitable in case either of beating rain or fierce sun, 
under which are tucked their hard plaited pigtails—for even 
a coolie would feel himself disgraced were he minus a pigtail. 
They are bare-footed, bare-legged, bare-armed, and wear just suffi- 
cient rags to save themselves from the charge of indelicacy. Their 
skins are sallow, their Mongolian faces are pinched, their stature 
is small, their limbs seem attenuated and loosely put together. 
And yet these demoniacal-looking wretches, to call whom ‘ brethren’ 
is indeed a heavy demand on our charity, throw themselves forward 
into the shafts and drag their carriages with its passengers, who 
may be ten or may be twenty stone, not at a walk, or a shuffle, or 
an amble, but at a good round trot of about six miles an hour. 
They neither flag, pant, nor perspire, but keep up this pace for 
two or three miles at a stretch. Would not the most renowned 
European athlete or pedestrian be but a feeble coney in comparison ? 
Moreover, these coolies have to content themselves at the end of 
their journey with five cents—a cent is a fraction less than a half- 
penny. They exult if they receive ten cents, and consider the 
donor an utter fool if he gives them fifteen cents. 

The first sensations at being conveyed in a rickshaw are those 
of mingled amusement and shame. One likens oneself to a 
drunken masquerader or to an ostentatious buffoon. Then habit 
begets indifference. Dignitaries of the Church, dignitaries of the 
government, dignitaries of the law, soldiers, sailors, and even the 
well-to-do Chinese, all have recourse to them; and the sergeant 
in his rickshaw salutes the colonel in his rickshaw with precisely 
the same gravity as though both were on parade. Perhaps the 
full absurdity can be best realised by considering what would be 
the effect produced were the Dean of Westminster to be trundled in 
a wheelbarrow down Piccadilly by a dirty ragged little London Arab, 
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But we must not lose sight altogether of a very important 
element in the throng, the sedan chairs. These are more suitable 
for the staid elderly ladies, and for the ‘ spins (Anglice, spinsters) 
long in the tooth,’ as Jockey Hong Kong would designate them. 
‘Sweet seventeen ’ is not one of the productions of the soil. The 
bearers, two or—if the weight of the lovely burden should try the 
supporting bamboo poles—four in number, shuffle rapidly and un- 
weariedly along, and the occupants, perched high in the air, endea- 
vour to look dignified, but only succeed in appearing supremely 
absurd. Their coolies, if in private employment, are habitually 
clad in light, bright cotton liveries—barefooted of course—and 
the effect is thoroughly Oriental and rather pretty. There, I see, 
is the chair belonging to the establishment of the Governor of 
the colony. It is borne by four coolies in our brilliant national 
scarlet uniform, and this dazzling colour in the midst of the 
Chinese green, yellow, and blue really looks very imposing. There 
is a different sort of chair, carefully covered and closed around 
with straw lattice-work. It veils from public view some Chinese 
beauty of high degree. But as I pass I strain my eyes to obtain 
a glimpse, and am of opinion that she is a foot-deformed, high 
cheek-boned, wide-mouthed, leprous-white, rouge-ruddled dwarf, 
in whose behalf it is not worth while to strain one’s eyes. 

Soldiers under the rank of sergeant are forbidden by garrison 
orders to travel in rickshaws, so there are but few of the 
scarlet Buffs or blue Artillery men along the road, who, with their 
warlike, serviceable-looking white helmets, add such picturesque- 
ness to the scene ; but the route is freely interspersed with Jack 
ashore, especially where our journey leads us along the busy 
quays——English Jack, French Jack, German Jack, Russian Jack, 
and Italian Jack from the vessels in the harbour, the shipping of 
which may be estimated from the fact that in 1882 the tonnage 
which entered the port was 5,000,000, or somewhat greater than 
that which entered London in the year Hong Kong was acquired 
—1842. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, and the sense 
of fun, of being out for a day’s novel lark, seems to soften even 
the bureaucratic swagger and pedantry of Teutonic strangers. At 
all events the faces of all the blue-jackets are beaming with 


merriment at the contrast between their Simon Legree sort of 


servitude on board ship, and the sensation of being toiled for instead 
of being themselves the subjects of hounding and vituperation. 
4—2 
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Thus far I have been chiefly noting the European race-going 
folk, but as a matter of fact the Europeans are only as units 
among thousands. True, the natives, high and low, rich and poor, 
afoot or transported, will instantly shrink aside at the incessant 
warning ‘ Hyah’ of the running coolie, who thus intimates that he 
is conveying an Englishman in all the pride, a pride which is not 
without its merits, of the ruling race, but the enormous majority 
of the streaming throng is of course Asiatic Chinese. They are 
of all classes, and are enjoying themselves in their way, to judge 
from the incessant wooden clatter of their uncouth language, so 
desperately difficult that only erudite sages and infant English 
children brought up by Chinese nurses (amas) can master it. 
Here and there are some Sikhs, and there is that about these 
grave, dignified Orientals—Nature’s gentlemen, albeit I like not 
the misused term—which instantly dispels all notion of ridicule 
or contempt; there are some Madrassees, far inferior to their 
other congeners of India; and there again are some snuffy Parsee 
merchants, eager, rich, covetous-looking—types of Shylock, of 
Isaac of York, or of Faust ere the exorcism of shabby clothes and 
wrinkles enabled him to captivate Margaret. 

Hitherto I have been bowling through strange rows of houses, 
through wonderful China-town, so unlike aught else in the world 
that not Gulliver, when he found himself in Laputa, could ‘have 
been more amazed at the marvellous sights and people which he 
beheld. Now, as I emerge into the country, the scene changes 
as Sunningdale varies from Hyde Park Corner. The route is lined 
with palms, with banyan trees, and with bamboos, and the red, 
fever-causing, disintegrated granite dust flies up into our faces. 
Up go the umbrellas. The multitude are satisfied with the pic- 
turesque blue ‘ Gamps,’ while the Chinese Beau Brummels proudly 
shade themselves with ‘ Briggs,’ evidently a very high mark of 
distinction. Uphill, and my trotting coolie never flags ; downhill, 
and his speed becomes so breakneck that every moment I expect 
an upset, a collision, or a smash, irrespective of the contingency 
of broken bones to a few English foot-travellers who would scorn 
to move out of the way for any number of Chinese cries of ‘ Hyah.’ 
‘My breechless friend, I entreat of you to moderate your pace.’ 
But not one word does he, or will he understand. Indeed, the 
Chinese, so apt in learning many things, are singularly dull in 
picking up English, and all, with very few exceptions, are totally 
ignorant of our language—unless, indeed, the case be, as some 
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French naval officers assured me, that they simulate for convenience 
sake ignorance—but loud tones and a few smacks soon impart to 
them the required knowledge. 

Now we pass an enclosure over the gateway of which are in- 
scribed the words ‘ Hodie mihi, cras tibi,’ freely translated ‘ Your 
turn next.’ It is the Christian cemetery, the ‘ Happy Valley,’ as 
it is not inaptly locally termed. It would be out of place were I 
to enlarge on this beautifully undulating spot, but I cannot for- 
bear saying that in tranquil loveliness this God’s Acre is by far 
the most perfect I have ever seen, while the tombstone records of 
youthful and wholesale deaths must affect even the most frivolous 
visitor with seriousness. 

Here we are at the entrance to the Grand Stand. My coolie 
almost grovels on the ground in his ecstasy of delight at receiving 
tenpence for the performance of a labour which would lay up most 
athletes for a week, and hastens off in quest of a new but probably 
less profitable fare. A payment of about five dollars procures ad- 
mission to the lawn, and once more the strangeness of the scene 
seems for a time to baffle any systematic observation, however 
painstaking. In lieu of stands are some seven or eight large mat- 
houses, light picturesque structures supported on bamboo poles, 
with sides and roofs of rushes, and decorated with tropical ever- 
greens and bright cloth or calico, the effect of which is excessively 
pretty. Each mat-house is the property of some one private in- 
dividual or of an association, and the refreshments provided are 
so costly and abundant, that the imputation of excessive eating 
and immoderate drinking can scarcely be resented. One species 
of decoration is deplorably wanting—pretty women. There are 
certainly a few nicely dressed pretty English ladies, the wives 
of officials whom capricious ill-fortune has shot into an exile far 
more complete than exists in any other part of the world; but 
there is equally certainly a collection of dirty-gloved, tawdry- 
ribboned, unhandsome, fast vulgarians, who ape the patronesses of 
Ascot in the gaudy elaboration of their dress, and differ from them 
in their entire ill-success. 

The race crowd, without which a race meeting is as dull as a 
German steeplechase, is of large proportions, with representatives 
of almost every Asiatic State, but of course Chinese enormously 
preponderate. Nearly all are chattering, and quite all are in high 
good humour, enjoying the general sense of holiday. Not a 
single case of drunkenness did I see—no bickering, no rowdyism, 
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and yet no lack of fun. Our scarlet-coated soldiers, though few 
in comparison with the grand totals, stand out with singular dis- 
tiactness, and catch the eye above all other objects. 

The saddling bell rings, the numbers are hoisted, a thud of 
hoofs announces the preliminary canter. Well, what of the 
racing? Beneath criticism, almost beneath contempt. The 
ponies are from Australia, Japan, or Chefoo—doubtless serviceable 
for the work of their respective countries, but as racers, wretched, 
weedy, groggy, undersized brutes; while the chief features to be 
noticed of the amateur jockeys are the paraphernalia of their busi- 
ness, the preposterous length of their legs, their heavy weights, 
their horse-coping idiosyncrasies, and their indifferent riding. 

I bought a very average type of racer for 6/. 10s. In fact, the 
sport is merely a peg on which to hang the love of gambling, 
which, like the love of drink, runs very high in this part of the 
world. Innumerable and high prize lotteries are started, and 
three-legged screws are merely bought and entered on the off 
chance of winning the stakes, which, in addition, are very con- 
siderable. 

‘ Three to one bar one’ is an unknown cry on this course—all 
the better, perhaps—and the excitement among the masses of 
Chinese is nil. As the ponies gallop past the post, the English, 
it is true, begin to cheer; but a cheer, unless contributed to by 
many voices, sounds as artificial as stage shouting behind the 
scenes. 

Let us give up ‘le sport’ as a bad job. There is plenty else 
to admire of which Ascot has never dreamed. The excellent 
racecourse is situated at the very bottom of one of Nature’s 
splendid amphitheatres, and if we lose a little in a tendency to 
swampiness, we gain enormously in the green soft turf. Our im- 
mediate edging is of unbroken lines of bamboo—that tree which 
shows how Nature can be perfectly straight and stiff, and yet per- 
fectly graceful. Then there is an upward sloping mass of palm 
and banyan foliage ; then, higher, the austere but friendly-looking 
Scotch fir; then, to crown all, the vast framework of rugged hills, 
both in form and in heathery aspect recalling the ‘ Coils’ about 
Deeside Ballater, only their denizens are eagles and cobras 
instead of grouse and roe deer. Still further, through a large 
gap, are the red mountains of the China mainland, overlooking 
Kowloon, nobly setting off the relatively lower level beauties of 
the Hong Kong racecourse. 
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While pondering on the scene, my attention is suddenly 
aroused by an unwonted hum, bustle, and excitement among the 
Chinese mob. A race is in course of being run, but to this in- 
cident they are habitually very indifferent. Something unusual 
is certainly arousing them. Here come the horses. How queer 
the jockeys look, how strangely they are hunched up, how wildly 
they throw their arms about, how fiercely they flog, what dia- 
bolical faces—and, bless my heart, why, they have got pigtails 
streaming in the wind! The puzzle is explained. It is a race 
ridden under special arrangements by Chinese ‘mafoos,’ or 
grooms—the best race of the meeting, the only one which has 
caused any real enthusiasm. Roused by the half-laughter, half- 
cheers, of their white masters, stimulated by the cries of their 
fellow-countrymen—‘ Go it, Fordham!’ I once heard an en- 
couraging Chinese lad shout—the mafoos, as they ‘finish’ up 
their Walpurgis ride, wild with excitement, seem to have lost 
still further their semblance to humanity, and to be transformed 
into distorted-visaged, horribly frenzied demons. The race over, 
how they strutted about in all the pride of jockey caps and 
jackets, and how they clung to their costume to the last possible 
moment ! 

The tenants of the numerous mat-fashioned grand stands 
belonging to the higher class natives have become very jubilant 
and vivacious in consequence of the above-described race, and I 
avail myself of an opportunity to enter one tenanted chiefly by 
Chinese and Japanese ladies. I must confess that my bashfulness 
compelled me to retreat after a very few moments from the bat- 
tery of their half wondering, half scornful glances at the European 
intruder, but not before I had time to remark that their faces 
were flushed all over with skilfully applied pink tints, excepting 
in patches, which revealed disagreeably even and intensely opaque 
whiteness. Their eyebrows were pencilled into narrow stiff 
arches ; their headdress, vests, and trousers—for in China all the 
women wear large, loose trousers—were of variegated colours, 
quite ingenious in their contrasts and brightness ; their black hair 
was dragged back into lumpy, slimy rolls like jelly fish; their 
stature was ugly and stunted, and their feet, their extraordinary 
feet, in many cases had been contracted since childhood into mere 
deformed knobs, hideous to look at, on which they painfully 
tottered for a few yards. 

At the conclusion of the races they were conveyed away in a 
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body in chairs; and as the procession hindered the traffic, the 
English policemen whacked the bearers, and—did not whack the 
irls. 

' By-and-by there is a ceremonious stir about the picturesquely 
decorated stand of the Governor, Sir George Bowen ; the Japanese 
mission, consisting of General Oyama and fourteen members of 
the suite, on their way to Paris and London, are ushered in, and a 
great deal of rather grotesque bowing and somewhat dumb show 
ensues. Dumb, because the visitors cannot speak one word of 
English, but flounder in bad French and worse German. Indeed, 
if one may judge from a numerous representative mission, it would 
appear, notwithstanding the much-belauded progress of Japan, 
that her civilisation is but a thin veneer. After the interchange 
of a few conventional superficial phrases, it becomes apparent that 
their knowledge of the world, their practical information concern- 
ing administration and science, and even their book learning, are 
exceedingly small. In fact, it is scarcely unfair to say that their 
civilisation is comprised in a glossy black coat, a Lincoln and 
Bennett hat, a pair of yellow kid gloves, and an aptitude for 
making a bow. 

My curiosity in the élite of the Chinese Ascot meeting is, how- 
ever, now appeased. Perhaps even more interest and fun is to be 
dug out of the native rascaldom who have clustered in such 
numerous thousands on the other side of the course, and from 
whom we are separated by a wide, deep, wet ditch running 
parallel to the Grand Stand side of the rails. A welsher would 
certainly view this handy ditch with mistrust, but I noticed a 
Chinese imp utilise it with much ingenuity. Pursued and gra- 
dually overtaken by an infuriated and whip-brandishing jockey, 
the fugitive, at the critical moment, waded through the slime 
and water, from whence he telegraphed to his baffled foe those 
signs of ridicule and contempt which have been adopted by urchin 
impudence all over the world. 

A wide detour round the ditch brings us into the very 
thick of China racecourse dregs. Yet these dregs differ from 
their English congeners in being friends of soap and water, and 
destitute of esprit de corps. There are no shooting stalls, no 
shows, and no Aunt Sallies—real cracks over their own heads, 
which must be received with patience, are so frequent that they 
lose the zest of a joke—but in lieu of them, gambling booths of 
every shade and description illustrate the Chinese passion for 
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play. Gambling booths for large sums, gambling"booths for small 
sums, gambling booths for nick-nacks, gambling booths for high- 
priced drinkables, gambling booths for low-priced carrion ; each 
booth with an eager throng of both sexes and of all ages around it, 
which renders circulation difficult. 

Private Thomas Atkins thinks it will be pleasant and easy to 
win a dollar or so from the heathen Chinee, but ere long he dis- 
covers that he has been bested, and that the heathen Chinee is 
infinitely too clever for him. 

What is that turmoil I see in the distance, with a scuttling 
about of the crowd, among whom two white-helmeted red coats 
are conspicuously prominent? Enraged at having been ‘ done’ 
at the native rouge et nowr, they put in practice a little lynch law, 
tear down the fragile canvas booth, arm themselves with the sup- 
porting bamboo poles, clear a space by whirling them around like 
the arms of a windmill, impartially rain down cracks on the 
skulls of the unresisting surrounders, and then quietly withdraw 
to a more reputable part of the course. Each party is perfectly 
satisfied ; the Chinese sharper gloats over his filched gains, and 
the soldiers think they have taken change in the vengeance they 
have executed. 

The fracas has scarcely interrupted the flow, or rather the 
torrent, of gambling. This young imp, of about eight years old, 
is really a study of innate human nature in this department of 
vice. He is gambling for his dinner at the booth of a wrinkled, 
demoniacal, loathsome old male atrocity, and still more loathsome 
hag. A form of ‘Blind Hookey’ is, I fancy, the favourite form 
of vice. Coin after coin, each worth about one-fifth of a farthing, 
he loses at his ventures. The imp’s face lowers, and his features 
become contorted with angry excitement ; faster, faster he plays, 
regardless of his fifths of farthings, until at last he wins. With 
a growl one would never have supposed that babyish throat could 
have emitted, he dashes on one side up to the tray of raw meat, 
seizes a lump of horrible garbage with singular dexterity by means 
of chop-sticks, plunges it into a kettle of boiling rancid grease, 
and then rams the dreadful morsel into his throat. His cheeks 
are distended to near bursting, the tears of scalding suffocation 
stand in his eyes, and he nearly chokes; but still he wears your 
thorough gambler’s expression of delight at having at last won. 
Childhood’s innocence is not a pretty sight out here. Are these 
creatures really akin to English childhood ? 

4—5 
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After all, the love of gambling is more or less common to all 
nations, and here the representatives are singularly diversified. 
Look at that group crowding around another gaming booth. 
Mingled with the demon Chinese are stray specimens of English, 
French, Germans, Italians, and Russians from the ironclads in the 
harbour; of tallowy, unwholesome Portuguese from their settle- 


ment at Macao ; of stalwart dignified Punjaubees, of mean-looking ~ 


Madrassees, of snuffy Shylock Arabs, of effeminate stunted 
Japanese. ‘ Of what country is that man there?’ I ask a Madras 
Lascar, pointing to a nondescript, strange old villainous specimen, 
who altogether baffles my cognisance. ‘Seaman, sar, but I find 
out,’ says the Lascar, delighted at being thus appealed to as an 
authority by a European. ‘You old man of sea,’ singling him 
out imperiously, ‘you come here. Major Sahib want to know 
what your country,’ and, rather to my dismay, the weird old man 
feebly totters up to me, and, salaaming with a humility which is 
painful to witness, quavers out a few words to his swaggering 
interrogator. ‘Old man of sea, old Malay pirate, sar.’ I am not 
surprised. Doubtless he has cut many a throat in his time. 
Evening closes in as the last race is run, and so I set out on 
foot, as a variety, on my way homeward. There is the same dust, 
the same aspect of fatigue common to the conclusion of all race 
meetings ; the same tokens of dissatisfied realisation common to 
experience of all so-called pleasures, but not the same quarrelling, 
drunkenness, and rowdyism habitual in England. The English 
are too much in a minority to render tipsiness prominent, and the 
Chinaman is at all events a good-tempered fellow; if bullied, he 
is submissive ; and if hustled, he laughs—a wooden, joyless laugh, 
but still a laugh. The police really have some difficulty in ex- 
emplifying their utility. Perhaps an inexperienced rickshaw 
coolie tries on a little extortion or cheek. You mention it 
casually to the English watch-dog. ‘Oh, did he, sir? thank you,’ 
he replies gratefully, bolts after the man whom he assumes to 
have been tried, convicted, and sentenced, and administers the 
one invariable Hong Kong panacea—he soundly whacks his skull 
until the criminal dodges, runs, and finally escapes. These 
police comprise a great many grades, shades, and races, as is a 
characteristic feature of all Hong Kong humanity. The imperious 
and imperial European policeman ; the efficient, proud, taciturn, 
turbaned Sikh; and the trumpery native watchman, incapable of 
saying ‘ Bo’ even to his compatriots, and dressed up to resemble 
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a valuable, rare old China chimney ornament, equally ugly, and 
equally worthless. 

What is this fragrant and yet somewhat sickly smell,a mix- 
ture of burning spills and sandal-wood, emanating from some of 
the closed chairs conveying home the Chinese ladies? It is due 
to the joss-sticks, in consuming which they utilise their leisure 
moments, an exercise which they consider as equivalent to an act 
of worship. 

Well, this afternoon has afforded me one more opportunity of 
observing the various features of various types of Chinese popula- 
tion. Am I favourably impressed? They are certainly industrious 
to a remarkable extent, intelligent, sober, and good-tempered— 
rare combinations of rare virtues—and yet my feeling is one of 
abhorrence. Their sly civilisation, their crafty dealing, their 
apparent absence of what I may call kindly feelings, their 
inhumanlike expression, even their beardless, smooth faces, their 
high cheek bones, their Mongolian mouths, their long slit eyes, 
and their flat noses all give one a feeling of extreme repugnance. 
I would regard more as my brethren the scoundrelly Egyptians, 
the scowling Malays, even the half-women Cingalese, than these 
more than semi-civilised Chinese, who, as they shuffle along in 
never-ending haste, and with the wooden clatter of their discordant 
chatter, seem to me like the emissaries of some evil spiritual 
potentate intent on the performance of some malignant errand. 

Rapidly, yet steadily, the pedestrian, the sedan chair, and the 
rickshaw lines of wayfarers stream into the orderly, quiet town, 
just beginning to glitter with gas jets from the English lamp- 
posts—those ubiquitous lamp-posts which in common with the 
gallows may now be regarded as the symbol of advancing civilisa- 
tion. IfI have been successful in my attempts at delineation, 
the reader will admit that the beauties of Hong Kong—though 
splendid and numerous—may be exceeded by those of other 
climes ; but that in marvels of scene, people, and human nature 
generally, there is nothing to exceed a Chinese Ascot. 











RAINBOW GOLD: 


A NOVEL. 


BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


BOOK IV. 


HOW AARON WHITTAKER BEGAN TO LONG FOR THE RAINBOW 
GOLD, AND JOB ROUND THREW IT AWAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


CASTLE BaRFIELD at this epoch was unblessed by even one of those 
half-dozen local journals which now exercise so profound an in- 
fluence upon current politics in the neighbourhood, but the great 
town near at hand sent forth its daily sheet of news, and Saturday’s 
proceedings in the police court were reported at length in Monday’s 
issue. The bench of magistrates, undoubtedly animated by a 
partisan spirit, had dismissed the case against Job Round, though 


the line of defence had simply tended to justify the assault, and 
no denial had been attempted. This, as the local censor pointed 
out, was a high-handed proceeding, and was obviously outside the 
rights of the tribunal. Their sense of the merits of the case 
might fittingly have been expressed by the imposition of a nominal 
fine, but in dismissing the summons they had made common 
cause with one of the parties to the case, and had deserted their 
judicial position. 

This idea was amplified with befitting gravity until it filled a 
column of the journal, and the history of the feud between Job 
Round and General Coninghame became public property. 

The story brought Clem Bache out of his solitude. Since the 
day when Job had asked his advice and help in the matter of 
Aaron Whittaker, Clem had not visited Konak Cottage. Job 
was fairly certain of the reason for his continued absence, but 
Sarah never so much as guessed it. She held now, and had always 
held since she could remember, the tenderest affection for poor 
Clem. He had always been poor Clem in her thoughts, even when 
she was a child, and sisterly love had grown up side by side in her 


1 This novel has been dramatised by the author. 
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heart with pity. Then, whatever the critics might say, Clem was 
no minor poet to her fancy, but destined to be a great man and 
to charm the world. There were not many people of artistic tastes 
in Castle Barfield, and a man who wrote verses and painted and 
modelled, and who, in addition to all this, could talk French and 
read Greek and Latin, was naturally something of a wonder. 
Affection, pity, and hero-worship were all mingled in equal pro- 
portions in Sarah’s regard for Clem, and he knew them all three. 

The girl thought less of his prolonged absence than she would 
have done at another time, for her heart and her thoughts were 
filled with the contemplation of that statue of all human excel- 
lences, Aaron Whittaker. The North Pole and the South Pole 
are not so far apart as were her conceptions of this young man, 
and the young man himself. As for young men in general she 
had been inclined to esteem them a nuisance, and to look upon 
them with a certain scorn. Her experience was that they came 
a-courting in a manner infinitely annoying and absurd, dogging a 
girl’s private walks and making solemnly foolish eyes at her, for 
a greater or smaller length of time, that at the end they proposed 
marriage and being rejected vowed a life of celibate devotion, and 
in the course of a month or two began to dog another young 
woman and to make solemnly foolish eyes at number two. Some- 
times number two did their business. Sometimes they went on 
to number three or even to number four. 

Of course, Aaron, in contrast with these young people, shone 
as Romeo might have shone amongst Messieurs Gobbo, Dull, and 
Costard, and when he came a-courting he came like a Sultan who 
has but to throw his handkerchief to indicate his choice. When 
Aaron’s predecessors had made love she had found them infinitely 
stupid and wearisome, and had dismissed them with no sense of 
pity for their complainings. They always justified her by consol- 
ing themselves, and she had come at last to entertain quite a 
queenly contempt for young men in general, and even despised, 
though less profoundly, the young women who tolerated their ad- 
dresses. But Aaron came, and was seen, and conquered. What 
does the heart discern in these cases? Why, in the name of all 
that is wonderful, does Miranda fall in love with Caliban, whilst 


_ Prince Ferdinand lives on the island ? 


As for Clem he had looked in the glass long ago. What right 
had he to breathe a word of love to a girl like a young Juno, a 
creature made of majesty and gentle goodness? Silent love was 
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his right, and nothing could rob him of it, but to speak would be 
to terrify, perhaps to awake loathing. And indeed, until the news 
of Aaron’s arrival on the scene had reached him, it had not seemed 
hard to be silent. 

If he had grown up like other young men, strong and vigorous, 
he would have spoken his mind a year before, and have had Yea 
or Nay. But he was a misshapen dwarf, and the woman he loved 
showed like a child of Anak amongst the ordinary daughters of 


men. The very majesty of her beauty was against him, and- 


Clem mocked and ridiculed his own passion often enough in 
bitterness of heart, for he was splenetic at times, like most men 
who suffer from his particular affliction. 


It chanced when he reached the cottage on that Monday 


afternoon that he found Sarah alone. She welcomed him cordially, 
with smiling eyes and both hands outstretched in greeting. 

‘What has kept you away so long?’ she asked. ‘ Your father 
has brought news of you, and grandfather Armstrong has brought 
news, and father has brought news. So we have known that you 
weren’t unwell.’ 

‘I have meant to come score of times,’ he answered, ‘but I 
have never managed it. What’s this news about your father and 
the new man at the Warren? I’ve seen the papers, but of course 
they don’t tell everything.’ 

Sarah told all she knew, and she and Clem were of a mind 
about the matter. Job had acted like himself, and the magistrates 
had done their duty. 

‘But I can’t understand grandfather Armstrong,’ said the 
girl, ‘You know what a sensible man he is, and how courageous 
he is generally. Well, he is actually afraid of this General 
Coninghame, and believes that he will do father some dreadful 
mischief. I came home last night after chapel, and he and father 
were sitting together, and he was begging father “ for pity’s sake ” 
not to provoke the man.’ 

‘ And what did your father say ?’ asked Clem. 

‘Oh! He lifted his eyebrows and smiled,’ she answered, 
laughing. ‘ You know his way.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Clem, ‘I know it. If General Coninghame knevw it, 
he might save himself a little trouble. He can’t hurt your father.’ 

‘ How should he?’ returned Sarah. ‘ But grandfather Arm- 
strong says “the man’s just horribly dangerous.”’ She imitated 
Armstrong’s accent and manner with much glee, and Clem smiled. 
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‘Old people have nervous fancies,’ he said, without thinking 
much of his answer. So they put by this ugly question of which 
they knew so little, and went on to other topics. 

They made a singular contrast as they sat together. The girl 
was the very type of health and youth: Her skin of rose and 
cream ; her ruddy lips; her eyes, clear and joyous; her superb 
figure, elastic and lithe ; these, and every gesture of head and hand 
bespoke the fresh vigour which made mere life a joy to her. He, 
with his long blanched hands, his pale features pinched and drawn 
with frequent pain, his unnaturally large bright eyes, and his bald 
forehead, looked more than ever prematurely aged beside her. 
His face was by no means without beauty, and his sensitive lips 
and unconsciously pleading eyes gave him a sort of piteous at- 
traction in the eyes of most women and some men. 

Job Round, speaking of this once on a time to Armstrong, had 
said: ‘The lad half hurts me when he has that look on him. 
There’s something in it like the look in a dog’s eyes when he 
thinks you’re angry with him—“ You can thrash me if you like; 
I can’t love you the less.” I get that sore and tender, looking at 
the lad, I vow I have hard work to prevent myself from saying 
out aloud that I wouldn’t lay a harmful finger on him for the world.’ 

But perhaps Job, in his own prodigious strength and massive- 
ness, was likelier than most men to be moved by Clem’s ailments. 

‘Clem,’ said Sarah, ‘ father tells me you are disappointed about 
the reception of your book.’ 

He had been looking depressed and sad for a minute or two, 
and she had thought that this was on his mind, but he cleared on 
the instant and laughed with perfect naturalness. 

‘Oh!’ he said, ‘I had forgotten to think of that.’ _ 

‘I have seen nothing written about it that was not favourable,’ 
said Sarah, ‘though nobody speaks of it as it deserves. But I 
have read and re-read every line until I know it all by heart. I 
like it more, and more, and more.’ 

‘ Well,’ returned Clem, as lightly as he could, ‘it’s pleasant to 
have pleased.’ It was the praise he wished for most and valued 
most, and yet it was bitter to have it thus bestowed. 

‘ Of course,’ she said, ‘the critics are nothing if not critical.’ 

‘ Well,’ Clem answered valiantly, ‘the critics were quite right, 
except in the cases where they were too kind. If I was disap- 
pointed—and I was at first—it was because I thought more highly 
of myself than I ought to think. “It’s easy to go mad,” as Mrs. 
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Browning says, ‘‘ and ape a Bourbon in a crown of straws.” The 
critics woke me from a foolish dream, and did it very gently.’ 

‘You won’t stop writing, Clem?’ she asked solicitously. 

‘Why, no,’ he answered. ‘I don’t think I can undertake to 
promise that. But I can undertake to consume my own smoke 
in future.’ 

‘Not publish any more?’ she said. ‘Oh Clem! you have more 
courage.’ 

‘IT am too proud,’ said Clem, laughingly, ‘to be a little poet, 
and to come out of my den, book in hand, every three years or so, 
to claim the little poet’s tribute of faint praise.’ 

‘Oh Clem!’ cried Sarah, mournfully, ‘ now J am disappointed. 
Remember how we used to talk of Keats, and the way in which 
the critics served him when he first appeared.’ 

‘No,’ said Clem, blushing fiercely, ‘don’t remind me of all 
that. You can’t guess how ashamed you make me feel.’ 

‘If I were you, Clem,’ said the girl, rising with flushed face 
and sparkling eyes, ‘I would sit down and write a new “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” I’d make them own me, and give 
me the laurel which was mine by right.’ 

‘Think of Tom Thumb,’ answered Clem, ‘ going out to battle 
with the porridge-pot of Guy, Earl of Warwick, for a helmet! 
Don’t you think Tom might be a little humiliated if you offered 
him that sort of panoply, all the more perhaps if in his little heart 
he really wanted to beat Blunderbore ?’ ' 

‘Clem,’ cried Sarah, bending over him with both hands ex- 
tended in a sudden impulsive entreaty for his own, ‘don’t be so 
bitter.’ 

He laid both his hands in hers, and looked up at her with a 
blush which mounted to his pale forehead. 

‘Don’t think that I am bitter. Don’t think that I am dis- 
appointed overmuch. I don’t know that I have altogether a right 
to be ashamed of having had hopes which were too high for me. 
But surely I have a right, having measured myself, to say, “ Five 
feet high, Clem, and not an inch beyond it!”’ 

She dropped his hands, and, moving across the room, took up 
a book which lay upon a corner bracket. 

‘This,’ she said, holding it above her head, ‘is a book of 
genuine poetry.’ 

‘ Minor,’ said Clem, recognising his own work. 

‘ Not minor,’ she responded, ‘ unless Tennyson and Keats are 
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minor. Major! Sweet and true. And the man who wrote it is 
a poet, and will be a great poet if he pleases.’ 

She spoke this with a charming wilfulness. An air of comedy 
detracted nothing from the obvious sincerity of her words, and 
in her compound mood of scorn and humour, challenge and affec- 
tion, she looked more lovely than she had ever looked before— 
even in the eyes of a poet and lover. 

Clem was two-and-thirty years of age, and Sarah was twenty. 
He had known her from the day of her birth, and the lad of 
twelve and the new-born baby had gone on growing side by side 
as if they had been brother and sister. The writhen little hunch- 
back was nine-and-twenty when he walked about with his shoulder 
on a level with the elbow of an exquisite girl of seventeen, of noble 
stature and proportion, like some young goddess sent to grace 
those common fields and to make them Elysian by her presence. 
She began to have sweethearts dangling about after her, and Clem 
discovered that he himself loved her. This was likely to be the 
beginning of a lingering tragedy for him, and he saw that; but 
he set to work to make the tragedy bearable. Somebody would 
come by-and-by to take her out of his life, and he could only hope 
that the somebody should be an honest and manly creature who 
should love her soundly and like a man—such another as her 
father. Job had always been Clem’s hero. 

He never thought of speaking for himself, though women as 
lovely have blessed men as forlorn and have themselves been 
blessed. 

If Clem’s own ideal of a husband had come to claim her, he 
would still have felt something, for the lover never lived who did 
not want the woman he loved for his own possession. But Aaron 
was very, very far from being Clem’s ideal, and his heart was 
doubly wounded when he thought of the man who was destined 
to come and take her away from him. 

And now that she stood before him, actually sparkling and 
glowing in his own defence and praise, the thought went through 
him like a barbed arrow—he might have spoken to some purpose, 
and now it was too late. You cannot expect the unhappiest of 
men always to remember his own unhappiness. For a second or 
two now and then Clem could forget his distorted frame. 

‘We must have no more misgivings, Clem,’ said Sarah, gaily, 
as she restored the little green and gold volume to its bracket ; 
‘no more misgivings, and no more fears of the critics.’ 
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‘ Very well,’ said Clem. ‘A fico for the world and worldlings 
base!”’ He tried to laugh, but failed dismally. 

Sarah sat down at the other end of the sofa on which Clem 
was seated, and looked at him tenderly and seriously. 

‘ You take this to heart more than I thought you did,’ she said. 

‘I give you my word of honour,’ cried Clem, ‘that I do not 
take it to heart at all.’ 

‘Clem !’ she answered, lifting a reproachful finger. 

‘I don’t. Honestly, I don’t greatly care. I did at first, but 
it soon went away.’ 

She shook her head at him as still adhering to her own opinion 
in spite of his disclaimer, and he smiled at her obstinacy, though 
the smile was somewhat mournful. 

They were such old friends that they could easily bear to be in 
each other’s presence without wanting to speak to each other, and 
after this they kept silence for a long time—for so long a time, in- 
deed, that Sarah forgot Clem, and took to dreaming with her eyes 
open. She leaned back in an attitude of unconscious grace, her 
elbow resting on the arm of the sofa and her head upon her hand. 
It was the fashion at that time to wear the hair quite smooth and 
fastened in a knot behind; but Sarah’s hair disdained to be smooth, 
and, howsoever carefully dressed, rebelled into curls and ripples. 
It was of natural gold, and as different from the gold produced by 
dyes as yellow sunshine is from yellow fog. It grew low upon her 
broad and creamy forehead, and the escaping curls almost touched 
the dark, fine line of the eyebrows, which were scarcely arched at 
all. Her face was settled in a sweet gravity, but her eyes were 
filled with a dreamy sunshine, and at intervals even the lips made 
a scarcely perceptible movement towards a smile. At the back 
of the sofa was a window frame, filled with the flowering plants 
she loved, and through these the afternoon sunlight fell in mellow 
flakes upon her hair, her ears, her throat, the bosom of her dress. 

Clem sat and thought his own thoughts beside her until he 
turned to look at her, and beheld her as if in a vision beautified. 
She was thinking of Aaron, and Clem’s heart told him so with a 
fierce pang of passion and despair. He did not often quarrel with 
his own fate. Even inward complainings were rare with him, and 
a spoken complaint from him would have most surprised those who 
were most familiar with him. But for once the bitter waters rose 
high in him and overflowed his heart. 

This mood did not last long, for as he looked her beauty stole 
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more and more upon him, the beauty of youth and goodness and’ 
innocent happiness of heart, and he grew completely tender in his 
thoughts. ‘Be happy!’ he said inwardly. ‘ Be happy, and let me 
be as I may!’ 

But a man at two-and-thirty, even when his experiences have 
been as tranquil as Clement Bache’s, has begun to learn that 
human happiness is a plant of rare and uncertain growth. He 
thought he saw already the beginning of a blight on hers, and he 
could less endure to fear that than he could bear to know of any 
on his own. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE untutored savage, being hungry, gorges himself with food, 
and is probably conscious of nothing but an eager longing to be 
rid of his appetite. Civilised man, being hungry, plays with 
appetite and tantalises it, makes the process of satisfaction as 
lengthy as he can, and sometimes sighs that all is over. He ex- 
pends great art not only in the preparation but in the order of his 
viands to the end that hunger may endure, and he triumphs nobly 
over that wild instinct of the natural man which would induce him 
to follow the pattern of the Dingo dog and take his four or five 
pounds of raw meat at a gulp, knocking appetite on the head with 
a bludgeon, so to speak, instead of lulling it softly and slowly into 
a perfumed slumber. 

By a long enforced absence from food even the most devoted 
gourmet may be hurried into temptation, but his carefully trained 
moral sense will triumph. The cold round may be excellent, but 
he will resist it. He will have his two or three oysters, his clear soup, 
his bit of fish, and so forth, and his enjoyment will be in propor- 
tion to his self-repression. This is an agreeable reflection, and seems 
to lead in its own way to the most delightful moral conclusions. 

General Coninghame’s first conscious desire, after his recog- 
nition of John Smith in the person of Job Round, was to share 
his knowledge with the court at once by denouncing him then 
and there as a deserter who already owed a flogging and a two 
years’ imprisonment to justice, and who had still his trial to take 
for another offence when this punishment was completed. But 
prudence warned him against precipitation. His own certainty, 
without evidence to back it, would go for nothing, and John 
Smith would simply have had a warning to disappear. 
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This first impulse conquered, the General began to experience 
his reward at once. He began to feel a joy which was only 
possible to a man who could nurse a genuine hatred. It became 
an actual keen pleasure to him to be calmly bullied and brow- 
beaten and despised by the man he was going to have so com- 
pletely in his power. Job Round’s insolence became not merely 
endurable but delightful. There was hardly any triumph Job , 
Round might publicly secure in that fashion which the General : 
would not have endured with the most pleasurable sensations. 

When, after the high-handed decision of the magistrates, 
General Coninghame.was hooted in the street and Job Round 
was cheered, the hoots and the cheers were alike music to each of 
them. They were agreeable to Job—simply and directly agree- 
able—because they were likely to be disagreeable to Coninghame. 
They were agreeable to Coninghame because he knew that his 
enemy triumphed in them. 

There was one factor in the case which on reflection afforded 
the General a keen delight. He never doubted that Job knew 
him, and boasted ignorantly of his own certainty of escape from 
recognition. The flavour of this belief was exquisite, and Coning- 
hame rolled the sweet morsel over and over. 

Hatred, when taken in this philosophic manner, has few rivals 
as a lasting pleasure. 

Naturally, the first thing to be done was to establish Job’s 
identity with John. To start open questions in that direction 
would set the enemy upon his guard. To denounce him without 
tolerably clear evidence woiuld be fruitless. In the first place, a 
prima facie case must be made out before a magistrate—and 
- before a magistrate of Castle Barfield, where Job Round was 
a person of consideration and General Coninghame was already 
profoundly disliked. That he himself was prepared to swear tothe 
deserter would go for little. The charge was terrible, the lapse 
of time was great, and Coninghame was known as having a griev- 
ance against Job. Before a man in such a position could be 
handed over to the military authorities all legal forms must be 
complied with. There was no sending a policeman after him, 
running him before a magistrate, swearing to him off-hand, trans- 
ferring him to the charge of a corporal’s guard, and landing him 
in a military guard-room, as if the case were one of yesterday and 
the man a common vagabond. These reflections whetted appe- 
tite and stimulated invention. 
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The General went up to London and stayed there for a little 
while. The population of Castle Barfield was not decreased by 
one in consequence of this migration, for on the very evening of 
the day on which Coninghame left the little Midland town for 
London a professional person left; London for Castle Barfield, and 
took up his quarters at the Barfield Arms. 

This professional person may be worth a word or two. He 
was a man of a languid habit, with a manner self-possessed to the 
verge of insolence, and he had a curiously alert and observant 
eye. He was dressed in irreproachable black, and he wore a 
white scarf with a small diamond pin in it.. He was clean shaven, 
and his English—in accent, but not in phrase—had the picked 
precision of a schoolmaster’s. His name—for the time being— 
was Walker, and he had business—for the time being—somewhat 
vaguely in the coal and iron way. - He told the landlord casually 
that he might stay a week, a fortnight, ora month. Perhaps he 
might stay even more than a month. He had a biggish thing in 
hand, and should stay till he had done with it. 

On the morning after his arrival he called at Armstrong’s shop, 
and asked to be supplied with one of the London dailies during 
his stay. He had a little chat about the weather, about the 
state of local trade, and kindred topics; paid a week in advance 
for his paper, and took his way. His way led him along the 
quiet High Street. He walked idly, and everything about him 
bespoke idleness, with the solitary exception of his eyes. 

‘The church stands back from the street at a distance of eighty 
or a hundred yards,’ he said to himself, ‘and the third house 
beyond it is—precisely, Konak Cottage painted on the gate.’ 

Behind the gate, with massive arms resting upon it, a man of 
unusual proportions. 

‘Grey eyes,’ said Mr. Walker inwardly, ‘prominent nose, big 
red beard and moustache, and remarkably heavy eyebrows.’ He 
sauntered on a step or two without a second glance, and, turning 
with a casual air, raised his hat, with a somewhat foreign-seeming 
politeness, and said, ‘1 beg your pardon, sir. Will this lead me 


to the Hoargate Road ?’ 


‘ The first turning on the right,’ said the other, removing a 
well-blacked meerschaum from his lips, and pointing with it. ‘A 
hundred yards ahead.’ 

‘So near?’ returned the stranger with a smile. ‘Thank you.’ 
He sauntered on again. ‘ Deep bass voice,’ he said within. ‘ Pre- 
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cisely.’ He turned into the Hoargate Road, and walked along it 
without seeming to have any particular business in it. By-and- 
by he found himself getting into the country, and coming in a 
little while upon what looked like a detached village, with a 
church—a grey old church with a squab Norman tower—a pound, 
and a rustic public-house all to itself. He stopped at the rustic 
house for a glass of home-brewed ale, and had a comfortable chat 
with the landlord. 

‘Capital beer, landlord,’ he said. ‘ Will you take a glass with 
me? Is it your own brewing?’ 

‘ Thenky, sir,’ returned the landlord ; ‘I don’t mind if I do. 
It’s about my time for a drop of a mornin’. It’s a wholesome 
beer. We’re own brewin’? Yes; it’s we’re own brewin’, to be sure.’ 

‘How far is it from here to Castle Barfield?’ asked the 
stranger. 

‘Well, it ain’t fur, replied the landlord. ‘Theer’s Castle 
Barfield parish church in front. ‘The town itself’s shifted away 
like. The coalmines has drawed it further down that way. The 
town’s maybe a mile off. You’ma stranger i’ these parts, perhaps ?’ 

‘Almost,’ said Mr. Walker; ‘almost. Don’t stand, landlord. 
Take a seat.’ The landlord took a seat. ‘That makes a difference 
to you, I suppose, the town having drifted away, as you say? ’ 

‘Well, I do’know,’ said the landlord, ‘as it meks much 
difference.’ 

‘Been here long?’ asked the stranger, throwing one leg over 
the other, and leaning back comfortably on the wooden settle. 

‘Man an’ lad a matter o’ fifty ’ear,’ said the landlord. 

‘You breed a fine set of men down here,’ remarked the stranger, 
casually. ‘What is it?’ he asked, with a little laugh. ‘Is it the 
air ?—or the beer ?—or what is it?’ 

‘Well,’ said the landlord, ‘I shouldn’t like to undertek to 
say, but it is a fact, mister, as the men runnin’ bigger about here 
than in other parts o’ the country.’ 

‘Yes,’ the stranger assented; ‘that’s a fact. Fine big fellows 
they are. I was in Castle Barfield this morning—I lost my way 
in roaming about the country since I left it—and I saw in the 
High Street there a wonderfully big man, a fellow with a pair of 
shoulders pretty nearly as wide as that door, I should say—a 
splendid fellow, with a great big red beard.’ 

‘Ab! .Mr. Round as like as not,’ said the landlord. 

‘Very likely you know him ?’ the stranger went on tranquilly, 
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and with a scarcely visible smile. 
and very thick eyebrows.’ 

‘Mr. Round right enough,’ said the landlord. ‘You’n got 
him to a T? 

‘ An old soldier, isn’t,he ?’ asked the guest, looking idly out of 
window. ‘I thought he had a bit of that kind of look about him.’ 

‘No,’ returned the landlord; ‘ I’ve known him from a lad, but 
I don’t remember as iver that was alleged of him. He’s travelled 
a good deal, but as fur as I’ve understood he niver went a sojerin’.’ 

‘Travelled a good deal, has he?’ said the stranger. ‘He 
looks as if he had. ‘I dare say you’ve noticed now ’—he was as 
familiarly easy with the landlord as if he had known him for a 
lifetime—‘I dare say you’ve noticed now the difference there is 
between the looks of a man who has knocked about and one who 
has stayed at home ?’ 

‘Ah! Bless thy heart, yes. Many an’ many a time.’ 

‘Round ?’ said the visitor questioningly. ‘Didn’t you say 
his name was Round?’ The landlord nodded. ‘That would be 
the man I read about in the papers, eh? The man who was sum- 
moned for assaulting General—General > The landlord helped 
him to the name. ‘Ah yes; thank you, General Coninghame ?’ 

‘That’s him, sure enough,’ cried the landlord with a chuckle. 

‘ But the papers said he was an old resident here, and you call 
him a great traveller.’ 

‘ He was i’ foreign parts for four or five ’ear,’ said the landlord. 
‘He’s been pretty nigh all over the world, I know.’ 

‘ Ah then,’ said the guest, rising as if to go, and again looking 
lazily out of window, ‘he’s been settled down here a considerable 
length of time?’ 

‘He was a bit wild of his youth, I’ve heerd ’em say,’ the land- 
lord answered. ‘But he’s been back for more than twenty ’ear 
now, as stiddy as a rock.’ 
‘Landlord,’ said the stranger, ‘I can see that you're a bit like 
‘Ah!’ said the landlord. ‘As how?’ 

‘Why, you’ve no head for figures.’ Mr. Walker turned from 
the window with a bland and open smile. ‘There are some men 
who always give you a date for everything. Left home, for in- 
stance, such a day, such a month, such a year. Came back such a 
day, such a month, such a year. Now, I couldn’t fix a thing in 
that way to save my life.’ 


‘A big man, with a big nose 
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‘Nor me, nayther,’ said the landlord.. 

The guest showed no sign of discomfiture, but started on 
another tack. 

‘That’s capital beer, landlord. Give me another glass, and 
give me a mouthful of bread and cheese with it.’ The landlord 
disappeared for a minute, and returned with the beer, the bread 
and cheese, and a knife, and set them down on the clean-scoured 
table. ‘Now, here’s an odd sort of thing,’ said Mr. Walker, 
genially. ‘We were talking about memory just now, weren’t we ?’ 
The landlord assented. ‘ Well now’— Mr. Walker smiled more 
blandly than before—‘ you mention a Mr. Round, living in Castle 
Barfield. I never was in Castle Barfield in my life till yesterday, 
and never saw Mr. Round in my life till this morning. And 
when you mentioned the name it sounded familiar to me. I 
heard it five-and-twenty years ago, and I'll tell you how. There 
was 2 friend of mine came down here from London, a great dog- 
fancier, and I remember his telling me that he’d seen in Castle 
Barfield the finest bulldog he ever set eyes on in his life. Now, 
that dog belonged to a Mr. Round down here. There’s a curious 
thing for a man to remember after five-and-twenty years. I'll 
tell you another thing,’ said Mr. Walker, fairly beaming and 
almost -energetic in his surprise at the accuracy of his own re- 
membrance. ‘I can recall the dog’s name. His name was 
Pincher. I dare say you remember him ?’ 

‘No,’ said the landlord, ‘I niver was a doggy sort of a man, 
like some of ’em about here. It’s gone out o’ fashion mostly 
nowadaysen, but in ode times iverybody kep’ a dog, moor or less.’ 

‘I’m very fond of dogs myself, said the guest. Nobody could 
have guessed that he was disappointed, or that he had any other 
interest in the conversation than to while away a few idle minutes. 
He went on chattering whilst he ate his bread and cheese and 
drank his beer, paid his eightpence with the air of a man to whom 
expense was nothing, and stood awhile at the door to light a cigar 
and then to admire the prospect before he strolled away. Parker, 
the landlord, thought he had not often met a more agreeable and 
conversational gentleman. In Castle Barfield a man who talks 
with ease is said to be conversational. 

Mr. Walker, placidly puffing at his cigar, walked leisurely in 
the direction of the town. 

‘He’s been back for twenty years, and has been as steady as a 
rock, has he?’ he said to himself. ‘And he was away four or five 
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years. Well, that tallies with the instructions so far. We shall 
see a little further by-and-by.’ 

Half an hour at his easiest pace brought him to the Barfield 
Arms. ‘The landlord sat alone in the bar, with last week’s Mid- 
land Counties Herald for a companion. 

‘Fine open weather, sir,’ said Mr. Walker brightly. ‘The 
season’s getting pretty late now, but this is the finest autumn I 
can remember.’ 

‘Beautiful weather for the time o’ ’ear,’ said the landlord ; 
* and, thank God, a splendid harvest well over.’ 

‘I stepped into the stationer’s this morning,’ said Mr. Walker, 
leaning against the mantelpiece, with his hands in his pockets 
and his eyes half-closed. ‘Scotchman, isn’t he ?’ 

‘ Well, yes, sir,’ replied the landlord ; ‘I suppose he is a sort 
of Scotchman. He’s got the brogue, in a manner o’ speakin’,’ 

‘Struck me as being a very intelligent man,’ said Mr. Walker. 

‘ All that, sir,’ the landlord answered. ‘Very scholarly reader, 
I’m informed. I’m ignorant o’ the game myself, but he’s put up 
for the finest chess-player for some miles around.’ 

‘Is that so?’ asked Mr. Walker. ‘I must get him to give me 
a thrashing. I’m very fond of a game at chess myself.’ He 
smiled, and the landlord thought the smile a little self-satisfied, 

‘You think, maybe, you'll beat him, sir ?’ 

‘Oh dear no,’ returned Mr. Walker. ‘Not if he is really a 
strong player. By the by, I want a pocket-book. I'll step over 
and get one.’ He was a singularly open-minded man, this Mr. 
Walker, and had a knack of telling people what he was going to 
do. ‘ He’s an old resident here, is he—this Mr.—Mr. ; 

‘ Armstrong.’ 

‘Ah, yes, thank you! Armstrong. He 7s an old resident. 
He said something of having been here a good many years this 
morning.’ 

‘He’s been here time out o’ mind. I’ve known the place this 
thirty ’ear, and he was here afore my time.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said Mr. Walker, nodding and smiling in his own 
innocent and open way. ‘Is he the sort of old gentleman who 
wouldn’t feel offended if a stranger asked him to play a game? 
No? Amiableold gentleman? Ah, that’s pleasant, very pleasant ! 
Pll just step over.’ 

He sauntered out of the bar-parlour, down the hall, and into 
the street. | 
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‘ And so my one intelligent old inhabitant is a chess-player, is 
he? And an amiable old gentleman as well? Perhaps he re- 
members something. It isn’t a bad day’s work already.’ 

He lounged on smiling with his air of laziness flatly contra- 
dicted by the quick observant eye, and in a minute or two the 
shrill tinkle of the shop-bell announced to Mrs. Armstrong the 
arrival of a customer. That excellent housewife was busily 
engaged in the preparation of the weekly batch of bread, and was 
floury to the elbows. She walked to the back door and called 
the grey man her husband, who was walking up and down the 
weedy garden with his book of chess hanging in his right hand, 
with a forefinger between its pages. He obeyed his wife’s summons 
mechanically, and by the time he reached the shop had forgotten 


all about it. Mr. Walker looked at him and..smiled as the old’ 


Scotchman stood absently staring before him and playing a tattoo 
on the counter with his left hand. 

‘Oblige me by allowing me to see a pocket-book or two,’ he 
said after half a minute’s pause. Armstrong started, awoke, laid 
his book on the counter, and opened a dusty glass cas~gm@ir. 
Walker stretched out his hand and took up the chess boo: qi: 
had falien ype ‘ You are a chess-player, sir?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ returned Armstrong, looking up at him with mild 
blue-grey eyes between his spectacles and his grey penthouse 
eyebrows. ‘ That is if a man can call himself a chess-player when 
he has next to nobody to play with.’ 

‘And you are obliged to fall back upon the problems,’ said 
Mr. Walker in a sympathetic voice. ‘ Well, the problems are 
very amusing and very good practice, but they are not like the 
game.’ Armstrong shook his head almost mournfully. ‘I ama 
stranger here,’ pursued Mr. Walker, with an open-hearted con- 
fidence which was almost childlike. ‘I have a commission— 
rather a large commission—in respect to coal and iron, and I 
expect to be here two or three weeks at least before I can dis- 
charge it. I am staying at the Barfield Arms. My name is 
Walker. I am particularly fond of a game at chess, and it will be 
a charity to a lonely man if you will give me a game in my private 
room at the hotel when you have an evening to spare.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ returned Armstrong, ‘I'll give y’ a game with vary 
great pleasure.’ 

‘If you are not otherwise engaged this evening, sir,’ said Mr. 
. Walker suavely. ‘ At about eight o’clock.’ 
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‘Tl look in, sir,’ said Armstrong, ‘and I hope I'll find y’a 
decent player, for I’m just weary of being challenged by halting 
cripples that want to give check with the king.’ 

‘TI shall not want to do that, Mr. Armstrong,’ returned Mr. 
Walker blandly. He chose his pocket-book, paid for it, and, with 
a reminder to the stationer about the appointment, went his way. 
‘We will play your game to begin with, old gentleman,’ he said 
to himself, ‘and then we will play mine. In a place like this 
everybody ought to know everybody. It ought to be an easy 
game to pump him,’ he concluded rather scornfully. 

In effect it proved a more difficult game than he fancied, but 
then even a detective may make mistakes sometimes. Armstrong 
appeared dressed in black, and looking almost distinguished 
-in that attire. A small clear fire burned upon the hearth; Mr. 
Walker had induced the landlord to draw from his scanty stores 
a bottle of admirable port, and had wisely provided his own 
cigars. Two lamps were set upon a centre table, a chessboard 
with the men already arranged upon it stood between them, and 
the ,,,2r00n curtains being drawn at the windows, the whole scene 
looki[s zy and homelike enough. 

‘Au!’ said Armstrong, bestowing his hat upon a sideboard 
and looking about him. ‘A clean hearth, a clear fire, and the 
rigour of the game.’ 

Mr. Walker poured out a glass of wine for his guest and one 
for himself, lit a cigar, pushed the box across the table, and took 
his seat. The game began, and not a word was spoken for half 
an hour, when Armstrong said ‘Check.’ The silence reigned for 
another half-hour, at the end of which Armstrong spoke. 

‘Mate in three.’ 

‘You are quite right, sir, Mr. Walker said sweetly. ‘You 
are a leetle too strong for me, but shall we try again ?’ 

‘Oo, ay!’ said the Scot. ‘We'll try again.’ 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Walker to himself, ‘ we’ll show you what chess 
is like, old gentleman.’ Mr. Walker, when he chose, was a rather 
remarkable chess-player. ‘If I beat you to-night, my friend, 
you'll be willing to come to the scratch to-morrow, and if you 
should fight shy of the pump to-night, you may allow me toapply 
it then,’ 

He opened out a strong and subtle attack, one of those com- 
_ binations which, to the eyes of a commonplace player, present so 
harmless and innocent an aspect until, too late for the defence, 
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their-purpose is revealed, and the complacent defender, who has 
a notable scheme in his head for mating in six moves, finds him- 
self seized and penned, a hopeless prey. Mr. Walker was blessed 
with a fiery temper, which he had under perfect control at all 
times, but it ruffled his inward equanimity a little when, at the 
one inevitable moment of weakness, the old gentleman opposite 
gave him his queen for a pawn, and, having by this prodigious 
sacrifice turned the tables, calmly annihilated him in a dozen 
moves. The stranger restrained himself with an admirable self- 
command. 

‘I was quite right when I said at the end of last game that 
you were a little too strong for me,’ he said, smiling. 

‘Eh, that’s pretty!’ said Armstrong, rapidly rearranging the 
men. ‘Eh! eh! eh! Ah’ve niver seen the like o’ that till this 
night. Man! ye’re avary fine player.’ The old man had not been 
so Scotch for years, but this glorious tussle excited him. Chess’s 
a wonderful game; a wonderful game. Ay, it’s just wonderful. 
See here. The attack’s pairfect up to this point, and then it melts 
like water. There it is, sootle an’ strong. But there’s your heel, 
Achilles, my man!’ He took the sacrificial pawn again, and 
brought the queen down in its place resoundingly. Then having 
gazed admiringly at the position for a minute, he swept up the 
pieces and began to set them in order for another beginning. 

‘I’m afraid I mustn’t play any more to-night,’ said Mr. Walker. 
‘I get a headache if I play too long. We’ll have another fight 
to-morrow if you’re not tired of me—if you think it worth while 
to fight so weak an enemy.’ 

‘Oh,’ returned Armstrong simply, ‘ ye’re strong enough to 
make the game a pleasure.’ Mr. Walker winced a little at this, 
but he kept up his smile and offered his guest a second cigar. 
‘There’s a gentleman here gives me a game at times—a Mr. 
Round—that has very much your style of play. His attacks are 
admirable. I'll show you now a very interesting position that we 
came to a couple of years ago.’ 

‘Mr. Round?’ said Mr, Walker. ‘Is that the Mr. Round 
whose name was in the papers the other day—the gentleman who 
beat the general ?’ 

‘ Ay, that’s he. Ye see there’s nothing very particular in the 
position up tonow. The opening’s irregular, but there’s nothing 
original or striking in it. But now, mark this.’ 

Mr. Walker sat in excellent patience for a quarter of an hour 
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or so whilst Armstrong played through the game. The chance 
introduction into their talk of the very name he wished to intro- 
duce was curiously favourable. Armstrong was interested enough 
for two, and Mr. Walker paid but scant attention to the game, 
being employed in thinking by what means he could best approach 
his theme. He decided to play the memory card again. 

‘Surely,’ he said, ‘ you don’t remember all the games you play?’ 

‘No, no,’ returned Armstrong, ‘but here and there a game 
that interests.’ 

‘What you may call the chess memory is a thing by itself,’ 
said Mr. Walker, rising. He took a lamp in either hand and set 
the two upon the mantelpiece whilst he went on talking. ‘I’ve 
a pretty good memory for chess, but it isn’t the real chess memory 
like yours. I couldn’t playa game over again after two years had 
gone by, for instance. But I have a most singular knack of re- 
calling trifles—things that are not of the slightest interest to 
me—things that haven’t the remotest connection with my own 
affairs.” He was standing by this time with his back to the fire, 
with his coat-tails tucked up beneath his arms, and the lamps 
behind him. ‘ Here’s rather a droll example now: you mentioned 
a Mr. Round just now.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Armstrong, looking up between his spectacles and 
his eyebrows. His face was fully illuminated. Mr. Walker’s 
features were scarcely visible. 

‘Well,’ continued Mr. Walker, resting his back against the 
mantelpiece, and speaking with a laugh in his voice, ‘it’s five- 
and-twenty years ago last July since I was in Birmingham for the 
first time, and I met a young gentleman of that name who came 
from Castle Barfield—Mr. Job Round. Directly I saw his name 
in the papers I remembered it, though I hadn’t seen or thought 
of him for five-and-twenty years. Now what should make me 
remember it? There are curious little holes and corners in the 
mind, sir. You drop a fact into one of them, and you never think 
of it for years, but you happen to find the hole it fell into, and 
there it is again as fresh as ever.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Armstrong, ‘the human memory’s a curious thing.’ 

‘Did you know Mr. Round in his youth?’ asked Mr. Walker. 

‘I’ve known him from the time he was as high ’s the table.’ 

‘It’s the oddest thing,’ said Mr. Walker, and it was easy to 
tell from his voice that he was smiling at the idea. ‘He had 
nothing in the world to do with me, and I had nothing in the 
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world to do with him. We spoke a word or two together, and 
when he left the hotel I observed to the landlord what a remark- 
ably well set-up and handsome young fellow that was. He told 
me his name and where he came from. That was all. Now why 
should I remember that ?’ 

‘ My friend,’ said Armstrong within himself, ‘I mislike you 
more and more. The bag looks innocent, but I’m thinking I 
heard a mew.’ He smiled as innocently as Mr. Walker himself. 
‘ Ay, now,’ he said, ‘ why should ye ?’ 

‘That little episode’s as vivid as possible. I remember the 
very dog he had with him.’ 

‘Well mewed, pussy,’ said the grey Scot to himself. ‘The 
dogue ?’ he asked with an accent of mild surprise. 

‘M’m,’ returned Mr. Walker, with an exquisitely uninterested 
affirmation. ‘A bull dog; splendid brute.’ 

‘A bull dogue ?’ said Armstrong with the same faint accent of 
surprise. Mr. Walker’s eyes, keen and observant as they were, 
saw nothing of value to himself. A twinkle of dry humour which 
looked habitual, and as if it answered to some inward thought, 
declared itself in the blue-grey eyes, and the corners of the mouth 
twitched ever so faintly. These signs might mean anything or 
nothing. 

‘I remember his very name,’ said Mr. Walker, flicking the ash 
from his cigar behind him, ‘“ Pincher.”’ Nothing in Armstrong’s 
face but mild inquiry and a hint of doubt. ‘That was the name 
the bull-dog answered to, “ Pincher.”’ 

‘M’m,’ returned Armstrong, in exquisitely uninterested in- 
quiry. 

‘Odd I should recall such trifles,’ said Mr. Walker. ‘ Shall 
we try the chess again? My head is all right now.’ 

‘No, sir, I thank you,’ replied Armstrong, consulting an old - 
silver watch. ‘The hour’s too late for beginning a second time. 
To-morrow if you are in the mood.’ 

‘Very well then, Mr. Armstrong,’ said the other, ‘ to-morrow. 
Must you be going? Well, good night, sir, and many thanks for 
your society.’ He opened the door for his guest. ‘There is a 
light upon the stairs, I see. Good night.’ He stood looking after 
the bowed old figure until it turned the corner of the stair. ‘I 
have made nothing of him,’ he thought; ‘but I may to-morrow. 
_ The bid for the dog was a thought too open, but then the general 
was so cock-sure of him. I haven’t shown my hand, though.’ 
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‘Pussy,’ said Armstrong under his breath, ‘ ye’re out of the 
bag now fairly, and an ugly beast y’are. Job shall see ye without 


- loss of time, and if he’s wise he’ll refuse to stay in the same land 


with you.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


OuTSIDE the Barfield Arms he stood still to wipe a sudden perspira- 
tion from his forehead. 

‘Lord,’ he said, ‘I thank ye that ye sent the blagyard spy to 
me. The smooth villain! Check, ma dirty little friend. And 
unless I’m mightily mistaken, mate next move.’ 

He walked on, revolving things in his mind in alternate dread 
and triumph. When he reached the gate of Job’s cottage he saw 
a light in the windows, and the fresh odours of the garden met 
him pleasantly as he pushed open the clanking gate. Evidently 
aroused by the sound of the gate, Job himself threw open the front 
door and looked out into the night. 

‘ Hillo, Mr. Armstrong,’ he said cheerily, ‘ where’s Sarah ?’ 

‘I haven’t seen her,’ said Armstrong. ‘Is she at my house? 
I haven’t been there these two-and-a-half hours. I’ve serious 
news for you, Job.’ 

‘What about? Sarah?’ He spoke eagerly and almost fiercely. 

‘No; yourself,’ Job’s face cleared at once. 

‘Ay? What is it? Come in, Mr. Armstrong, come in.’ 

‘ Job,’ said Armstrong, entering and closing the door, ‘that 
scoundrel knew ye in court last Saturday. Ye mind I told ye so 
at the moment. I guessed it then, and now I know it.’ 

‘ How?’ asked Job with tranquil gravity. 

Armstrong told the story of the evening. ‘The sairpent’s as 
wily and as smooth as his Auld Master,’ he concluded. ‘ But we'll 
leave him nothing to bite at. You must get away, Job. We'll 
take care of the girl.’ 

‘No,’ said Job. ‘I won’t run—yet. Waita bit; let me think. 
The first mention of my name came from you?’ 

‘Yes, it came from me. But, Job, lad, make no mistake. I'll 
tell ye. I saw a look in his eye when I named you that I couldn't 
réad at the time, for I had no light to read it by. But nowI can 
read it as plain’s a buik. “There’s a stroke of fortune,” says the 
sairpent’s eye.’ ; 

‘I'm pretty much of the same mind with you, Mr. Armstrong,’ 
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said Job, rumpling his beard against his chest with his chin, and 
rolling his head from side to side. ‘I think he knewme. What’s 
the fellow like? Parker couldn’t tell me anything worth knowing.’ 

‘Parker?’ said Armstrong. For a mere second it crossed his 
mind that Job’s mind was wandering, but he dismissed the fancy 
as preposterous. 

‘Ah!’ said Job, with his own singular smile, ‘I didn’t tell you. 
Chance, fortune, luck, Providence, or whatsoever guides the des- 
tinies of men, or leaves them to guide themselves, took me out 
for a stroll this afternoon.’ He laughed there, and resumed, 
‘ This serpent of yours leaves a trail like a slug. I called at the 
“ Ring o’ Bells” in Church Vale ; you know the house. Parker no 
sooner sees me than he cries out in his polished way, “Talk o” 
the Devil! Here’s Mr. Round.” Inquiry elicited the fact that a 
strange gentleman had been admiring my proportions, and learn- 
ing my name had quite suddenly called me to mind. He remem- 
bered Pincher. Pincher seems to be my friend’s clue. Let us 
see where it will lead him.’ He paused a minute, and his wilful 
brows came down, and even through his beard Armstrong could 
see his obstinate lower jaw push itself forward. 

‘Job!’ cried Armstrong, alarmed at these signs, which he 
knew but too well how to read. ‘Think of Sarah; think of 
nothing else.’ 

‘ Wait a bit,’ said Job, waving a hand against him. ‘ You're sure 
you were the first to name me? Not that it matters much, either.” 

‘I named ye first,’ said Armstrong angrily, ‘but, God guide 
us, can’t ye see the plain truth of the thing? And after what 
ye’ve told me?’ 

‘ There would be nothing very odd,’ said Job, paying no atten- 
tion to this outburst, ‘if you happened to have some little business 
on hand to-morrow evening. There would be nothing either very 
odd in your wishing, in spite of that, to give the gentleman his 
game at chess. And since you have named me already as a player, 
there wouldn’t be anything very curious in your asking me to go 
and take your place.’ 

‘And what would that be for?’ asked Armstrong gravely. 

‘Well,’ returned Job, ‘in the first place it would certainly be 
very amusing, and in the next place it might be useful.’ 

‘ Job, I believe ye’d dance on the very brink of the pit.’ 

‘Not I. I haven’t danced these twenty years.’ Job laughed, 
and, stretching out his two powerful hands, took the little grey 
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man by the shoulders. ‘Come, come, Mr. Armstrong, give me 
credit for a grain of prudence.’ 

‘ There’s only one course open, Job, and if ye don’t take it ye 
haven’t a grain of prudence under your skin.’ 

‘ And that course is 

‘To get out of England with all speed, and leave this man in 
the lurch. How long do you think this private inquirer will be 
baffled? Ye can’t warn everybody in Castle Barfield. Hark! 
what’s that ?’ 

The creak of the opening garden-gate and the clank with which 
it fell back into its place sounded noisily in the silence of the night. 

‘It’s Sarah come home,’ said Job. ‘We'll say no more now. 
T'll see you in the morning.’ 

‘Think of the girl, Job,’ whispered Armstrong, laying a hand 
upon his arm, and looking at him pleadingly. 

‘ Man,’ answered Job, his deep voice vibrating, ‘ what else have 
I in the world to think of?’ 

He stepped forward to open the door, and welcomed his 
daughter playfully. 

‘Roses,’ he said, pinching her cheek. ‘Roses that bloom all 
the year round. There’s a grandchild for you, Mr. Armstrong— 
the Scotch and Staffordshire mixture!’ 

But when Armstrong had gone anxiously away, and Sarah had 
retired for the night, Job sat down alone by the fireside, with his 
foot upon the fender, his elbow on his knee, and his bearded chin 
resting in his hand. An hour went by, and he scarcely moved. 
An awful hour! An hour of communion with the past and dead— 
the irrevocable. Home scenes that made the heart ache to recall 
them, though they were sweet and tender in themselves, and 
scenes in foreign lands, of wild dangers, and wild revels, and one 
appalling crime. 

At length he cast himself back in his chair with folded arms, 
and as he stared blindly at the dying fire he broke into a deep 
and tremulous murmur. 

‘I can’t believe that He’s like that. A Jewish spirit. A hard 
old race that loved revenge, and thought that He must love it as 
well. Justice? I’ll take all the justice, but God spare the child!’ 

With such an inward passion as he knew must master him, he 
rose, and stepping on tiptoe like a thief, he opened the door in 
silence, and, closing it behind him silently, sprang from the door- 
step to the grass plot, and alighted noiselessly. The night was 
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clear and starlit, and balmy with many odours. He ran lightly 
along the grass, leapt the low hedge which bounded the garden at 
its foot, and raced at full speed across the field beyond. At the 
next hedge he stopped, and casting himself full length face down- 
wards on the turf, he lay for a while like a dead man, until a sob 
broke from him and shook him from head to foot. Then another, 
and another, agonising to soul and body, and he lay still again. 
He could shed no tears, for tears are the beginning of healing. 

A weaker man, or a tenderer, or one less impiously proud, 
would have sought repentance long ago, believing as he did, but 
he shrank from that as the last and crowning horror of baseness. 
What? Cower for fear of anything that might come to him? 
Never. In face of God and man and the invisible hosts—never ! 

He had loved his mother as sons do, he had loved his wife as 
the average of husbands love their wives, but he loved his child 
with a profound and tender passion of fatherly affection. She 
was the apple of his eye, the heart of his heart, the dearest and 
most intimate fibre of his soul. Where is the good of piling 
words on words? She was his all, his everything. To save her 
he would willingly become himself a castaway, and he had dowered © 
her with a curse. 

The night grew to its darkest, and then came the first tinge 
of dawn. He had lain like a stone for six hours when he lifted 
his head and looked about him, and his hair and beard were 
drenched with dew. He arose and walked towards the cottage 
with his customary solid footsteps, but when he had bestridden 
the low hedge of close-trimmed privet and had reached the garden, 
he began to reel a little, and was fain for a minute or more to 
hold on by the stem of a gnarled apple tree. The clock of the 
near church struck six, and the clock of the old Roman tower near 
the ‘ Ring o’ Bells,’ a mile away across the silent fields, answered as 
he stealthily opened and closed the cottage door. The fire was 
dead and the lamp was flickering its last. He locked the door, 
drew off his boots, took his slippers in his hand, blew out the lamp, 
and stole up the staircase. Reaching his own room in the dark- 
ness, he made fast the door and threw himself upon the bed. 
When the dawn stole in through the curtained windows, it saw his 
vast limbs thrown broadcast and at ease, and he was sleeping 
soundly like a child. 

Three hours later he awoke, and, having refreshed himself with 
a bath, descended to breakfast. 
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‘You are late this morning, father,’ said Sarah, setting a dish 
of eggs and bacon before him, and pouring out his coffee. 

‘It was nine o’clock when I awoke,’ he answered, in his 
customary manner, and propping the morning newspaper against 
the coffee-pot he began to eat and drink in silence. Sarah went 
hither and thither, singing in a low tone to herself, as happy as 
youth and health could make her. 

Breakfast over, Job pulled on his boots, stuck his wideawake 
on the back of his head, and, having kissed his} daughter affec- 
tionately, strolled into the street with no change in him that any 
man might read. He had not gone far when he sighted Clem 
and his father in a sprightly little trap bowling towards him. At 
a word from Clem the farmer arrested the horse at the curb, and 
Job paused to shake hands. 

‘Off to market?’ asked Job. The farmer nodded. ‘And 
you, Clem?’ 

‘I’m going into town to buy some painting tools,’ said Clem. 
‘ Job, it’s a treat to meet you. I feel stronger after seeing you, 
as if you gave out muscle, and I imbibed it.’ 

‘Thee beest a fine figure of a mon, Job,’ said the farmer, 
critically surveying him. ‘I said to Clem just now, when I set 
eyes on thee, “ Here’s Job Round a-comin’ along,” says I, “like a 
oak-tree a-tekin’ a walk after breakfast.”’ 

‘The poetic fount flows backwards, you see, Job,’ said Clem, 
dryly, ‘and mounts from son to sire.’ Job laughed and held out 
his hand. 

‘Good-bye, lad. Good-bye, farmer. Profitable market. Plea- 
sant drive.’ 

‘Good-bye, ode oak tree,’ said the farmer. ‘If I was twenty 
‘ear younger, I’d get out and have a tussle wi’ thee for the fun o’ 
the thing.’ Job laughed again, and walked on with a farewell 
wave of the hand. ‘He’s a tough un, that is,’ said the farmer, as 
he drove on again. ‘Hard as nails, inside an’ out.’ 

‘Ah!’ returned Clem. ‘He has tender places in him.’ 

‘It ‘d trouble me, or thee, to find ’em,’ said the farmer, and 
Clem said no more. ‘Him an’ ode ’Zekiel’s a real pair,’ his 
father continued, not being the sort of man to be silenced by 
silence. ‘Pluck in plenty, in a way o’ speakin’, but the heart 
left out on it—the heart left out on it.’ 

Job pursued his way, ignorant of this judgment, but caring 
not a whit less for it than he would have cared if he had heard it, 
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and reached Armstrong’s house. He found the grey man wait- 
ing for him behind the counter of his shop, a study in dusty grey, 
and his grey clothes more wrinkled and shrunken than himself. 

‘Well, Job,’ he said anxiously, after opening and re-closing 
the door at the rear of the shop to make certain that they were 
unobserved. ‘Have you slept on it, and are you wiser? For 
my own poor part, look ye, I haven’t had the heart to sleep on it.’ 

‘I’m sorry to have broken your rest, sir,’ said Job. ‘Don’t 
be under any fears for me. I'll see the man to-night, and he’ll be 
away to-morrow or next day, and you'll be at peace again.’ 

‘What d’ye think ye’ll do?’ asked the old man, with an im- 
patient sigh. 

* You shall know all I’ve done in twelve hours from now,’ re- 
turned Job. ‘Be in no sort of alarm, sir. It will all come right. 
Here!’ he said suddenly, after a moment’s thought. ‘I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t know in an hour, if he’s at the hotel now.’ 

‘ Job,’ cried Armstrong, in a vague terror. ‘ Ye’ll do nothing 
desperate ? ” 

‘My good sir, no,’ he answered. ‘There’s nothing desperate 
in the business. Give me an hour, and be as little anxious as you 
can.’ 

Armstrong followed him to the door, and looked after him as 
he walked along the street and into the hotel. 

‘Of all the names in the Scripture catalogue,’ he said, ‘ ye’ve 
the one that fits ye least, ye poor blind Samson. I doubt yell 
have the house in ruins yet, and that without slaying the 
Philistines.’ 

‘A Mr. Walker is staying here ?’ said Job to the landlord. 

‘Yes, Mr. Round,’ said the landlord. ‘ He’s at breakfast in 
Number Five.’ , 

‘That’s lucky,’ said Mr. Round. ‘I'll walk up and see him. 
Don’t let us be interrupted unless he rings.’ 

‘Very good, Mr. Round. You know the way, sir. The door 
facing the top of the stairway.’ 

Job nodded, and walking upstairs rapped at the door of 
Number Five. 

‘Come in,’ said a voice, and he entered, hat in hand. Mr. 
Walker was seated with his back to the door, and did not trouble 
himself to turn for a look at the newcomer. Job closed the door 
softly, and having turned the key in the lock withdrew it. The 
sound he made in doing this struck oddly on Mr. Walker’s ear, 
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- and he turned round in time to see his gigantic visitor calmly 
putting away the key in his waistcoat pocket. He rose swiftly, 
but his visitor was before him and intercepted his passage to the 
bell-pull. 

‘Mr. Walker, I believe?’ said Job, taking his stand on the 
hearthrug. 

Mr. Walker, panting somewhat, set a glittering and observant 
eye on Job’s, and kept it there. Then he slid a hand into his 
breast pocket and produced a revolver, not one of the neat modern 
articles, but a clumsy thing with six complete barrels. Then he 
slipped into a chair, and had his hand with the weapon in it on 
the table. 

‘Mr. Walker, I believe ?” said the visitor a second time. 

‘ At your service, sir,’ said Mr. Walker. Atthis moment there 
was a distinctly foreign accent in Mr. Walker’s voice. 

‘My name is Round,’ said the visitor politely. ‘Job Round.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ returned the other, ‘ your business, if you please ?’ 

‘You have been giving yourself the pains,’ said Job, to make 
some inquiries about me. Suppose, now, you ask me what you 
want to know instead of asking my neighbours.’ Mr. Walker 
made no answer to this overture. ‘You may not notice it, said 
Job casually, ‘but your finger trembles somewhat. I wouldn’t 
keep it on the trigger if I were you. You might smash some- 
thing and alarm the house.’ 

‘You make rather a peculiar entry here, Mr. Round,’ said the 
detective. ‘And I do not quite understand your purpose.’ 

‘My purpose is quite peaceable, and in the way of business,’ 
Job answered. ‘There’s not the remotest need for that, or any 
likelihood of need for it,’ pointing to the revolver. ‘Keep it 
handy by all means if you think you'll want it, but really that 
finger’s hardly safe upon the trigger. You don’t mind my sitting 
down ?’ 

‘We do not make any great progress towards your business,’ 
said Mr. Walker. He could not help sighing a little for momen- 
tary relief when Job took a chair with the greater part of the 
room’s width between them. 

‘My name is Round,’ said Job again, ‘and yours is—Walker. 
No vulgar jest, sir, I assure you. Your name is no affair of mine. 
Will you kindly stop me if I go wrong? You are by profession a 
private detective. You are not a private detective from any 
abstract love of the business, but because you make money by it. 
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You probably like the business well enough. Whynot? Itisa 
safe, easy, honourable, and lucrative line of life, and judging from 
your appearance, and the sort of client who employs you, you 
prosper in it. In this particular case you are employed by a 
military man of rather high standing to make inquiries about me. 
Now, for private reasons of my own, I object to having a gentle- 
man of your profession on my trail.’ 

‘ Sound reasons, I dare say,’ said Mr. Walker. 

‘ Possibly,’ returned Job, ‘if they were examined into, sound 
enough. There is not the slightest need for a present exami- 
nation. But let us go to business. What is your charge for 
failing to find out anything about me ?’ 

‘You see, Mr. Round,’ said Mr. Walker, ‘that this is putting 
things in a way not quite flattering to me.’ His accent was 
precise and picked, but it was English now, and had lost its 
foreign tone. ‘Assuming for the moment that you are correct in 
your suppositions, you ask me to betray an employer. Assuming 
that I am employed for such a purpose as you describe, I am in a 
post of trust.’ 

‘I fully expected,’ said Job, ‘to encounter this nice sense of 
honour. Name your price for it.’ 

“You see, sir,’ returned Mr. Walker suavely, ‘there’s nothing 
to prevent my retiring in perfect safety,and sending down another 
man. There is nothing even to prevent me from declaring, after 
this present interview’ (here he took up the clumsy revolver 
again and toyed with it in both hands, still keeping an observant 
eye on his visitor)—‘ literally nothing, sir, after this present inter- 
view, to prevent me from swearing to a full confession, and 
deposing to an attempt to buy me off.’ 

‘ Really, Mr. Walker,’ said Job, with a cool sardonic smile at 
him, ‘ you are a poorer tactician than I fancied you likely to be. 
The market value of that nice sense of honour is destroyed.’ 

‘Never mind the nice sense of honour,’ said the detective. 
‘ Have the goodness to see how far you’re in the trap, and then 
bid for what you think you’re worth.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Job. ‘ Let us see how far I am in the trap. 
I am so far in the trap that I can walk away at this minute 
without your having the power to stop me. I am so far in the 
trap that by an adoption of your own nice sense of honour I can 
give you in charge on any ground I like to invent, and be believed 
(being an old resident here, and you a stranger), and have you 
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laid by the heels until I am five hundred miles away and out of 
reach for good and all. And now will you bid, sir, for what you 
think you are worth ?’ 

‘I should have no more to do,’ said Mr. Walker, ‘ than to give 
a police-officer half-a-sovereign to take a note into Birmingham. 
The superintendent there happens to know me well. I should 
expose the trick. I should be free in an hour, and you’d be 
tighter in the trap than ever.’ 

‘ Admirably argued,’ cried Job, laughingly. ‘You see I am 
poor as a strategist. Perhaps something might occur to me 
with thinking. But let us cease to threaten each other. Up 
to now you have no hold on me.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ returned Mr. Walker, ‘you mustn’t talk non- 
sense. I could have you detained and watched after you were 
remanded. I could advertise in the papers for what I want to 
know, and offer a reward, and have the information ina day. I 
could have done that at first, but it would have set you on the 
wing, and have lost me a little money.’ 

‘You wil! threaten,’ said Job. ‘Take your case as proved, and 
name your price.’ 

‘They tell me,’ said Mr. Walker, ‘that you are a substantial 
man, Mr. Round. It’s quite likely, in a case like this, that before 
finding out all our friend would like to know I might have asked a 
gentleman to treat with you. You came yourself to simplify 
matters.’ 

‘Well, how much do you want?’ 

‘I want from you, Mr. Round, a thousand pounds.’ 

‘ A thousand pounds ?’ 

‘A thousand pounds.’ 

‘And what do you propose to do for that ?’ 

‘I propose to draw up, for my employer’s information, a com- 
plete history of your life.’ Mr. Walker winked. 

‘And how would that profit me?’ 

‘TI should account for every date, sir,’ returned this honourable 
man of business, ‘ without the mention of a recruit who bore the 
name of Smith, or of a dog who bore the name of “ Pincher.”’ 

‘And how do I know that, having had my thousand pounds, 
you would not betray me after all, or come upon me again for 
hush-money ? You see, Mr. Walker, that I make no pretence of 
believing in your nice sense of honour. Perhaps it is superfluous 
to mention that.’ 
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‘I should have no more to do,’ said Mr. Walker, ‘ than to give 
a police-officer half-a-sovereign to take a note into Birmingham. 
The superintendent there happens to know me well. I should 
expose the trick. I should be free in an hour, and you'd be 
tighter in the trap than ever.’ 

‘Admirably argued,’ cried Job, laughingly. ‘You see I am 
poor as a strategist. Perhaps something might occur to me 
with thinking. But let us cease to threaten each other. Up 
to now you have no hold on me.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ returned Mr. Walker, ‘you mustn’t talk non- 
sense. I could have you detained and watched after you were 
remanded. I could advertise in the papers for what I want to 
know, and offer a reward, and have the information ina day. I 
could have done that at first, but it would have set you on the 
wing, and have lost me a little money.’ 

‘You wil! threaten,’ said Job. ‘ Take your case as proved, and 
name your price.’ 

‘They tell me,’ said Mr. Walker, ‘that you are a substantial 
man, Mr. Round. It’s quite likely, in a case like this, that before 
finding out all our friend would like to know I might have asked a 
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‘Iam prepared to give you a receipt with full particulars. 
My business is worth three thousand a year tome. The publica- 
tion of that receipt would ruin me, and if I ever tried to come on 
you again you would have your hold on me as I should have mine 
on you.’ 

‘Suppose,’ said Job, ‘I threaten the production of the receipt 
to get my money back ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon. The receipt is my receipt and your con- 
fession. We both sign it. You seal it and you place it with 
your lawyers for your own safety, and you mark it “To be de- 
stroyed unopened in the presence of so-and-so and so-and-so after 
my death.” Or better still, “To be delivered after my death ” 
to me. Incase of my death before yours you can destroy it, or 
expose it, or do what you please with it. There’s a certain amount 
of risk in every game, the double game especially. I take my 
risk and I charge a thousand pounds for it.’ 

‘Suppose your client should suspect collusion between you 
and me ?’ 

‘He is in London, waiting my report. He does not know 
what name I pass by here, or whereIl am. He gave his instruc- 
tions to my chief man, and does not know me even if he sees us © 
in talk together.’ 

‘And how am I to know that the name by which you sign 
will be the true one ?’ 

‘I was waiting to see if you would ask that,’ said Mr. Walker, 
smiling. ‘Do you know Inspector ?’ He named a man , 
well known at this epoch in the Birmingham police. 

‘T know him by sight.’ 

‘Very well. He knows me. He shall tell you who I am.’ 

‘And when do you want the money ?’ ; 

‘There is no moment like the present, Mr. Round.’ 

‘T have not a thousand pounds at the bank.’ 

‘ Title-deeds, copyholds, sureties,’ suggested Mr. Walker. 

‘Do you mind being seen in the street with me, or shall I 
send a note to the bank manager asking him to oblige me by 
walking over here? The bank is only across the way.’ 

‘I can watch you across the way,’ said Mr. Walker. 


(To be continued.) 
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